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Editorial 


Mother's Peace Day 


As a child, I loved Mother's Day. I 
have lots of good memories: singing 
songs, passing out plants, watching and 
feeling proud when Mom stood up for having 
six, then seven, then eight children. I 
loved the expression on Mom's face. She 
beamed with pride and love. Mother's Day 
then was a happy and hopeful occasion. 


I also have many bittersweet memories 
of Mother's Day. The last time I saw my 
Grandma Candy was on Mother's Day. For 
years after she died, Mother's Day seemed 
so sad and hopeless. I found myself won- 
dering why we have Mother's Day. How did 
it start? What purpose does it serve? 


As I grew older, I really began to 
dread the look on Mom's face when Mother's 
Day came. She always seemed depressed. 
Things weren't the same after Grandma 
died. And I continued to wonder about 
the origins of Mother's Day. 


More time has passed, and Mother's Day 
at Mom's house is happier. t&-think grand- 
children help. 


And now I'm a mom. I still love the 
same Mother's Day songs, and I do look 
forward to a free plant. But surely 
there's more. I continued to wonder. 


Last year, I decided that my family and 
I would spend Mother's Day doing something 
I wanted to do: go to a meeting with more 
singing of songs that I love--peace songs. 
We went to Cambridge to a Mother's Day 
Peace Rally. 


The idea made so much sense to me--a 
Mother's Day that celebrated with hope 
for the future. And I was very excited 
to finally discover the origins of that 
celebration. 


In 1872, a Boston suffragist leader 
named Julia Ward Howe founded Mother's 
Day to promote peace. She called it 
"Mother's Peace Day," honoring all who 
had lost sons in the Civil War and all 
other wars everywhere. She urged news- 
papers to print appeals for peace and saw 
it as a day for mothers to speak out 
against war to "prevent the waste of human 
life of which they alone bear and know 
the cost." 


Julia Ward Howe's idea was not the 
sending of flowers, gifts and telegrams 
to mothers who could then be neglected 
with a clear conscience for another year. 


What a wonderful idea! Now Mother's 
Day is something that I want my children 
to know about and grow up with. And so 
Mother's Day at my house will be a day 
for peace--to learn about peace, to par- 
ticipate in anti-war demonstrations, and 
to instill hope for the future. 


As for my mother, I'll still send her 
a card. But I've also passed on to her 
the true meaning of Mother's Day. I hope 
that she'll share.my hope and pass it on 
to her other children and grandchildren. 


Jan Adams Cooper 
Belmont, Massachusetts 





PIECE FOR PEACE 


QUILTERS: 


We're only known 

as someone's mother, 
someone's daughter 

or someone's wife. 
But with our hands 

and with our vision, 
we make the patterns 

of the tree of life. 
Tree of life, quilted 

by the lantern's light, 
every stitch a leaf 

upon the tree of life. 
Stitch away, sisters, 

stitch away... 


Eric Peltoniemi 
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"Reaching for Peace" 


Detail from cover quilt, 





Women and Peace 
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In 1922 a young Utah woman was selected 
to go to Boston to participate in a meet- 
ing calling upon the United States to 
take the lead in eliminating war. The 
"No More War" mass meeting on the Boston 
Common met on the anniversary of the 
outbreak of World War I in 1914, and 
there this Utah woman said, "War is the 
enemy of civilization's companion, 
Christianity, and though the United States 
calls itself a Christian nation, it con- 
dones war... . America is a democracy 
and if it demands that there should be no 
more war, the demand would be granted." 


That young Utah woman was my mother, 
Algie Eggertsen Ballif. I had known that 
she was involved in the peace movement in 
those early years; she felt especially 
close to it because she had lived through 
two world wars and saw the creation of the 
League of Nations and the United Nations 
as organizations to build a "lasting 
peace." But I did not know about this 
speech. 


As I read of her participation at this 
mass meeting on the Boston Common from a 
clipping in the Boston Sunday Herald 
dated July 30, 1922, I was struck with 
the similarity of what she was saying 
then and what I am feeling now. Sixty 
years later I feel that peace is more 
fragile and necessary than ever before 
because of the number and-strength of the 
nuclear weapons being stockpiled by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev have met. 
The Soviet Union is proposing a nuclear 
test ban treaty. We are skeptical about 
the sincerity of the proposal. The issue 
is delicate and complicated; how can we 
as ordinary citizens even begin to have 
an opinion about a subject so complex? 


For most of my adult life, I have felt 
that issues of national defense were far 
too complicated for me to understand. I 
would read the headlines and leave the 
content to the experts whom I assumed 
knew more than I. But in 1980, I started 
hearing statements from the Reagan Admin- 
istration that were frightening, and I 
started reading more closely. 


That year a presidential directive 
was sent to the Pentagon that called for 
the development of the United State's 
capacity to wage prolonged, but limited 
nuclear war. I had read of the bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki; I knew that the 
payload of the present nuclear warheads 
were 150 times that of those dropped on 
Japan. I knew that there were over 20,000 
megatons of nuclear warheads moving about 
the earth. Something was wrong. 


The Administration went a step further 
when they disseminated a document devel- 
oped by the Carter Administration called 
Defense Guidance that outlined a strategy 
for fighting a nuclear war over a pro- 
tracted period. At that time President 
Reagan seemed to believe that we could 
fight, win, and survive a nuclear war. 
Civil defense was organized; aggressive 
statements about Russia as the evil empire 
were on the nightly news. The cold war 
returned in full force. 


Most of us know the basic philosophical 
differences that exist between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. We know that 
there is little reason to trust the Soviet 
Union. But the polemics and the policies 
coming from the Administration at that 
time created a wave of alarm across the 
country. For the first time scientists, 
physicians, and other groups that had 
never before been involved in protest or 
grassroots organizing were suddenly coming 
together with an urgent message for the 
administration and the country. We must 
look at the implications of saying that 
we can fight a limited nuclear war. 
American doctors spoke out, saying "Stop, 
I am a physician, and I know the effects 
of radiation and burns on the human body. 
I know the impact of crises on medical 
facilities, and the chaos of a nuclear 
blast is unthinkable." 


In 1981, the University of Utah spon- 
sored a conference on "The Health Effects 
of Nuclear War." It brought together 
some of the finest medical, military, and 
legal experts in the country to examine 
the implications and effects of a nuclear 
exchange. People came from all over the 
intermountain area to spend the day learn- 
ing what these experts had to say about 
nuclear war. 

From the beginning, I did not want to 


attend the conference. Even though I had 
started to read more carefully the arti- 
cles in the newspaper on the cold war and 
the nuclear build-up, I still felt that 
the subject was too complicated and tech- 
nical for me to make a judgment. I was 
as uncomfortable with what I understood 
as with what I did not understand. 


But I did go and suffered a stomach 
ache the entire day because of what I 
heard. Listening to a scenario of the 
Salt Lake Valley hit by a nuclear warhead, 
with ground zero (the center of impact) 
at the City and County Building downtown-- 
the projected deaths, the survivors, the 
inability of the medical community to 
provide care because no facility was left 
standing--I was dismayed, frightened, and 
anxious. Slowly, as one scene followed 
another, it became clear that I could no 
longer be passive about this issue. It 
suddenly became a personal issue, an 
issue of life, of the future for our 
children and our grandchildren. I real- 
ized that I could no longer leave it to 
the experts. I had an obligation to our 
family to become informed and express my 
concern. 


As a result of this experience, and 
realizing that there were a number of 
women in Utah who felt the same way as I 
did, ten of us gathered in August of 1983 
and formed Women Concerned About Nuclear 
War. Some of the women had worked on the 
MX issue; others had researched national 
defense; others simply felt the need to 
become more informed. We began our ef- 
forts with some very simple educational 
goals: to encourage women to consider 
and study the issue of nuclear war, to 
form opinions, to act on those opinions, 
and to share those opinions with other 
Utah women. 


We soon learned of a similar group in 
Washington, D.C., called Peace Links, 
that had been organized by Betty Bumpers 
at about the same time as our group. She 
too felt it was time to share with other 
women her concern about nuclear war. She 
wanted to help organize groups where 
women could come together and learn about 
the implications of the nuclear build- 
up. She wanted women to have the self- 
confidence to examine the issue and make 
a judgment about it. 


Peace Links shared their materials and 
good will with us, increasing our confi- 
dence in reaching out to the community to 
share our experiences and feelings. They 
prepared many helpful formats for panel 


discussions, legislative lobbying, infor- 
mation gathering, and community involve- 
ment. 


Through this collaboration we had an 
exciting opportunity to host three Soviet 
women in Utah last fall. Peace Links, 
after five years of negotiation and plan- 
ning, sponsored an exchange of fifteen 
Soviet women through the National Soviet 
Women's Committee. It was a remarkable 
experience for those of us who welcomed 
these women into our communities. (Salt 
Lake City was one of fifteen cities chosen 
to host the women. ) 


In preparing for their arrival, Peace 
Links provided us with excellent resource 
material on life in the Soviet Union. We 
received co-sponsorship for their visit 
from as many organizations as possible 
and, because of particularly good timing 
and the willingness of Senator Orrin 
Hatch (R-Utah), we were able to include 
the Soviet women in a workshop as part of 
a women's conference that was taking 
place during their visit. We planned a 
reception one evening for members of all 
the women's organizations involved, giving 
them an opportunity to meet our guests. 


The private side of the visit was 
significant. It enabled two Salt Lake 
families to have the women stay in their 
homes. They took them about the city to 
schools, factories, mountain retreats, 
and wherever else interested them. 


The response of the women of Utah to 
the Soviet women was deeply moving. 
Every public event was filled to capac- 
ity. Utah women crowded into the work- 
shop to hear the Soviet women in spite of 
their halting English and the heat in the 
room. The line at the reception wound 
down the staircase, and no one seemed to 
care that they had to wait to shake hands 
with our visitors. One of the Soviet 
women turned to me the night of the re- 


ception and asked, 
want to shake my hand? 
cial." 
women waiting thought that she was. 


Oydin were important and wonderful. 
though we spoke no Russian and they little 
English, we understood each other. 
talked about our families, 
our play. 
we value and shared with them our concerns 
about peace. 
we had in common and how insignificant 
the differences were. 
nuclear war, 
every member of her family in the battle 
of Leningrad during World War II reminded 
us that they knew what war was. 


differences was when the 
were asked questions about their govern- 

ment or social issues that related to the 
government. 


our country. 


don't really know. 
that there will be a time, maybe tonight 
or next summer, 
how she felt when she heard the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir sing "God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again." 
a tender goodbye at the airport. 
will remember those moments and all that 
we shared. 


“Why do the Utah women 
I am not so spe- 
But there was no doubt that the 


One of the remarkable moments came 


when we took the Soviet women to meet 
Gordon B. Hinckley, 
First Presidency of the LDS Church. 
President Hinckley asked 
First Presidency's board 
of us had ever seen. 
visitors, 
wood paneling around the 
from the Soviet Union. 


representing the 


us into the 
room, which few 
he greeted our 
that the elegant 
room had come 


As 
he pointed out 


He invited us to sit around the table 


as he welcomed our guests and, when hand- 
shakes and gift exchanges were over, 
turned to the women in the room and said, 
"I am glad that your are here to promote 
peace. 
great numbers of the women of all nations 
were to unite and lift their voices in 

the cause of peace, 
there would develop a worldwide will for 
peace that could save our civilization 

and avoid untold suffering." 
powerful statement confirming what we 
were doing, 
good about the visit. 


he 


I have often thought that if 


there would be peace; 


This was a 


and the group left feeling 


and 
Even 


Our three days with Larissa, Zoya, 


We 
our work, and 
We showed them the things that 


I was impressed by how much 


They too fear 
and to learn that Zoya lost 


The only time I sensed ideological 


Soviet women 


Then their language became 
the party line and their posture rigid. 


But when we turned to sharing family 
photographs, they were warm, smiling, and 
comfortable. 


Many people have asked what difference 
it really makes to have these women visit 
Certainly they were care- 
fully picked by the Communist Party or 


they would not have been allowed to come. 


So, what difference does it make? I 
But I have a hunch 


when Larissa will remember 
Zoya will remember 
They 


That is how you start building 


trust. That is how you start overcoming 


differences. 


Today, our country is at a very differ- 
ent place than it was in 1980. President 
Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev met in Geneva. 
They are getting to know each other and 
starting to build a level of trust. 
President Reagan is no longer talking 
about fighting a limited nuclear war nor 
talking about Russia as the Evil Empire. 
Gorbachev has made a sweeping proposal to 
rid the world of nuclear weapons by the 
year 2000. Our government is carefully 
looking at the Soviet proposals. 


For the last five years, the citizenry 
of this country has been telling Congress 
and the President that we will not sit 
back and tolerate nuclear stockpiling and 
planning for a limited nuclear war. It 
is my belief that these grassroots efforts 
have made a difference and that the con- 
tributions women have made to these ef- 
forts have been significant. 


Matthew Arnold wrote in the nineteenth 
century: 


If ever the world sees a time when 
women shall come together purely and 
simply for the benefit of mankind, it 
will be a power such as the world will 
have never known. 
Perhaps the time is now. Perhaps we 
can make the difference. 


Grethe Ballif Peterson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Time to Think About Sons and War 


In less than two years, my oldest son 
will register for the draft, and in light 
of recent events, there is a real possi- 
bility that my kids will have to fight in 


awar. Why would I want my sons to learn 
military ways, to carry weapons, to kill 
people? 


I have learned a lot of justifications 
for military might and war. I get tears 
in my eyes when I sing "America the Beau- 
tiful," when I sing about forefathers who 
"more than self their country loved and 
mercy more than life." I also love the 
idea of just causes, of righting wrongs, 
of white knights. When I watch the 
movies, I want the bad guys slaughtered 
and the Hitlers of the world blown to 
kingdom come. The other night I saw a 
prisoner of war film. When the cruel 
prison camp leader was blown up by the 
soldier hero, I wanted to cheer. But, at 
the same time, I shuddered at the horror 
of revenge. I don't want to be violent, 
vengeful, and angry like the hero that 
was portrayed, and I don't want my chil- 
dren to be either. 


It used to be easy to say that my 
country stood for peace, freedom, human 
rights, and truth and that our wars 
were "good" wars. My impressions of war 
came partly from history and current « 
events but mostly from movies. The old 
World War II movies show us as the good 
guys singing and tap dancing off to save 
the world from evil and coming home with 
glory, honor, and pride--no conflicts or 
confusion here. 


Then there was the Vietnam era, where 
brutality, lies, cover-ups, and seemingly 
senseless killing were pervasive in the 
news and the movies. We came home broken 
and confused without a clear picture of 


our rightness. As a result, when I look 
for just causes in the world today, I 

feel deceived. I now suspect that govern- 
ments, big business, and the media all 

lie for their own purposes. I hear lots 
of propaganda campaigns to sway opinion 
and little truthful reporting to shed 
light. And worse, I usually can't tell 
the difference between media lies and 
truth. 


There is, however, a deeper problem 
than simply being "right" or "justified" 
in committing war. Is war ever justifi- 
able? Can the "means" of killing ever 
attain the "end" of peace? We've been 
"fighting for peace" for centuries, and 
still there is no peace. 


It seems to me that there is a conflict 
between the philosophy that war is morally 
wrong and the philosophy that because 
there is evil in the world war is neces- 
sary for our survival. Christ says, "Love 
your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you, pray for them which despitefully use 
you." Could Christ's statement that "you 
must give up your life to save it" tell 
us that we must be willing to die for 
peace in order to live in peace? Does it 
mean that as long as we are willing to 
kill for peace there can't be peace. 
can't be peace? 


Is killing a worthy way to influence a 
nation or the world? Gandhi thought 
not. And there are those wonderful people 
in the Book of Mormon, the Anti-Nephi- 
Lehites, who promised God that they would 
never kill another soul no matter what. 
They changed the hearts of an enemy army 
by truly loving mercy more than their own 
lives. To take a gun in hand and say, "I 
love mercy more than life, and you don't 
understand mercy so I'll kill you to make 


a better world for me where mercy can 
rule" is surely ludicrous. Yet that is 
what we seem to do. 


My wish is for a world of peace and 
love and acceptance, a world where people 
tell the truth and take care of one 
another. Although that doesn't seem pos- 
sible for the world right away, I think 
peace and truth and caring are a real 
possibility in one's own life. Isn't 
this Christ's "better" way--an enlightened 
and joyful way that promotes personal 
growth and love? So how does my personal, 
Christian choice for peace fit with a 
military solution to the problems in the 
world? I don't think that it does. 


When I mention the possibility of 
going to war to my kids, my twelve-year- 
old says, "All right!" punctuated with 
karate chops and kicks. I hear no ques- 
tions or thoughts about loving enemies or 
neighbors as oneself. He loves to fight 
and is sure that he can "waste the other 
guy." He's a macho man who wears his 
scars with pride. 


My sixteen-year-old avoids physical 
conflict. He smooths things over or 
walks the other way, but he has sewn a 
long thin pocket inside his jacket where 
he carries a 2-1/2 foot pipe "just in 
case." He and his high school friends 
play assassination war games with guns 
that shoot plastic discs. He says that he 
hasn't thought much about war and asks me 
what. I think. When he had to write a 
paper for English, I suggested the topic, 
"A Case for Conscientious Objection." 
It's time to think about these things. 


Carrel H. Sheldon 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


Response and the BYU Peace Symposium 


"Let us stain our swords no more with 
the blood of our brethren." This vow 
from Alma 24:12 served as the theme of 
the fourth annual Peace Symposium at 
BYU. Held March 3-9, the program included 
a variety of discussion panels and speak- 
ers, including the director of the Inter- 
national Anne Frank Foundation; experts 
on the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI), 
nuclear terrorism, and the effects of 
television violence; Hartman Rector, Jr.; 
and the Dean of the U.S. Naval War Col- 
lege. The Peace Symposium is run entirely 
by the student organization Response, a 
group that was formed in order to promote 
issues of peace and human rights among 
the BYU community. 


While the Peace Symposium now receives 
financial support from BYU administration 
and colleges, the origins of the event go 
back to a small student protest against 
administration policy. In the winter 
semester of 1982, a group of about fifteen 
students staged a protest when General 
William Westmoreland, one of the chief 
commanders of the Vietnam War, spoke to a 
BYU audience of several hundred. Before 
the speech, students passed out leaflets 
that included anti-war statements from 
members of the LDS First Presidency, from 
Brigham Young and J. Reuben Clark through 
Spencer W. Kimball. During Westmoreland's 
remarks, some students attempted to hold 
up banners printed with scripture and 
anti-war slogans. Members of BYU's ROTC 
ripped down the banners, those students 
passing out leaflets were made to leave, 
and Westmoreland received a standing 
ovation. The student newspaper at first 
refused to report the protest, saying 
that the dissenting students were courting 
media attention. 


The students' grievance was that the 
administration policy on inviting speakers 
to campus was unbalanced. They claimed 
that authorities rejected moderately 
liberal speakers such as George McGovern 
and Edward Kennedy, while accepting 
highly controversial figures such as 
Westmoreland. (He was reportedly refused 
speaking engagements at almost all other 
universities.) The students also wanted 
to challenge the BYU community to examine 
what responsibilities might be inherent 
in LDS beliefs concerning issues of war 
and peace. 


During that same winter semester, BYU 
held its annual week of activities honor- 
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ing the U.S. military. Helicopters and 
other military vehicles were displayed on 
campus, and ROTC units marched in the 
central quad. The Westmoreland protestors 
felt that these activities warranted an 
opposing--or as others claimed, a comple- 
mentary--week of events that would raise 
issues about what can be done to promote 
peace. The administration agreed and 
eventually gave funds to the organizers, 
as did the BYU student association. 

Later that same semester BYU held its 
first Peace Symposium. It was not until 
1983, however, that Response--the student 
organization that has since hosted three 
other peace symposiums--was born. 


One of the Response founders, Susan 
Gill, later described how the idea for 
the group was sparked while listening to 
Betty Williams, a Nobel Peace Prize co- 
winner, speak to a large crowd at BYU in 
November of 1983. Williams told of how 
two "average housewives" organized an 
anti-violence force of thousands. Ina 
question period following the speech, 
Williams was asked what she thought mere 
students could do about problems that 
seemed so abstract, such as the cold war 
and global aggressions. "I am surprised," 
Williams responded, "that at a self-pro- 
claimed Christian university there is no 
‘human/global concern group.'" Soon Gill 
and others had founded Response, and the 
next year sponsored a human rights sympo- 
sium (Fall 1984) and a second peace sym- 
posium (Winter 1985). 


The emphasis of this year's symposium 
was on the positive action that students 
could take in order to work for world 
peace. According to Symposium Chairperson 
Eric Tanner, the theme from Alma 24:12, 
"Let us stain our swords no more," was 
chosen to represent the attempt "to bring 
into real world terms the ideals articu- 
lated in the gospel of Jesus Christ." The 
Response organizers encouraged guest 
speakers to include concrete suggestions 
of what their listeners could do about 
the problems raised. "We feel it is 
important that two items in particular be 
addressed," said Tanner. "One, there 
should be a suggestion of a possible 
solution to the issue raised, and two, 
there must be a practical suggestion as 
to what we as students or lay persons can 
do." 


While the Response students wanted the 
Symposium to create an atmosphere of 


positive problem-solving and active en- 
gagement in peace issues (the subject of 
this year's student paper competition was 
nothing less than "How to Achieve Peace"), 
they didn't shrink from including seem- 
ingly insoluble problems among the topics 
addressed. Bonnie Cordes, an analyst for 
the prestigious Rand Corporation and an 
expert on trends in international terror- 
ism, spoke on the nuclear threat emerging 
in political terrorism. The International 
Director of the Anne Frank Foundation, 
Bauco Van Der Wal, gave an address, "Re- 
flections on Anne Frank: World Peace and 
Racism." 


Other talks were directed toward the 
issue of the Christian responsibility of 
being peacemakers. Hartman Rector, Jr. 
spoke on the Alma 24 theme of the sym- 
posium, and George Lower, the pastor of 
the Springville, Utah, Presbyterian 
church, took part in a panel discussion 
on the topic of conscientious objection. 
Other speakers included Cheryll May, a 
University of Utah professor, who has 
spent the last few years researching the 
potential worldwide effects of the SDI 
(Star Wars) program, and Dr. David 
Thurman, president of the Utah chapter of 
Physicians for Social Responsibility. 
This group is the American arm of Inter- 
national Physicians for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War, an organization that was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1985. 


In addition to the Peace Symposium, 
Response also sponsors a variety of 
speakers throughout the year, and they 
report that attendance at these events 
has tripled since they were first held. 
In the past, Response has raised money 
for African famine relief and has col- 
lected clothing for Polish families. It 
has donated books concerning social issues 
to the university library, helped group 
members write letters on behalf of poli- 
tical prisoners, supported local refugee 
relief programs, presented petitions 
supporting arms control to members of 
Congress, and more. 


With a philosophy supporting "non- 
violent resolution of conflict and 
unequivocal respect for human rights," 
Response plans to continue the tradition 
of articulating the gospel in terms of 
action and shared thought. 


Nancy Bentley 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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The debate about the Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SDI), popularly known as 
"Star Wars," is dominated by the issue of 
feasibility. When Reagan, in his May 
1983 speech, spoke of creating a space- 
based, non-nuclear defense against ballis- 
tic missiles, opponents immediately at- 
tacked what appeared to be the soft under- 
belly of the project--its technical work- 
ability. In doing so, opponents and 
proponents alike have ignored the crucial 
question of SDI: If a technically perfect 
SDI were possible, would it yield the 
desired result of, in the words of the 
great communicator, "rendering nuclear 
weapons obsolete?" The answer is a cate- 
gorical "No." SDI is not in the interests 
of peace and stability and, in fact, 
would have the opposite effect of destroy- 
ing whatever stability now exists between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 


Every aspect of SDI or any variant 
thereof--no one arguing in favor of SDI 
sticks to a single weapon or basing mode-- 
is, at the present, technically problema- 
tic. For many aspects of the program, 
the technology just plain does not exist. 
For others, the capability is to be had 
but only at an astronomical cost. One of 
the most serious technical questions is 
whether a workable computer software 
program could even be written to coordi- 
nate the system. Because of such techni- 
cal problems, opponents of SDI have at- 
tacked the project on these grounds, but 
through an act of intellectual judo, 
Proponents have replied, "Certainly at 
present the program is unworkable, which 
is exactly why we need to do the 
research," thus using the force or argu- 
ments of workability to demonstrate a 
need for research and to justify exorbi- 
tant spending. Ironically, opponents 
have lost the debate about the funding by 
winning the debate about feasibility. 
This loss occurred because arguing feasi- 
bility implicitly grants approval to SDI 
by conceding that if the technology were 
workable the United States should proceed 
with the project. With the American 
faith in the scientific ability to conquer 
technology, spending has been mandated on 
a research program without even discussing 
the effects of that program on peace and 
stability. 


SDI is destabilizing to US-USSR rela- 
tions for various reasons, the first 
being that it extends the area of con- 
flict. One must not have delusions about 
the possibility of the Soviet state and 
the American state ever becoming allies. 
As long as both states are superpowers, 
competing for hegemony in the world sys- 
tem, the United States and the Soviet 
Union will continue to have conflicting 
interests. Nonetheless, peace (defined 
as the absence of war) is still possible 
if both sides act to maintain a balance 
through actively seeking to mediate rather 
that eradicate the conflict. 


Because both sides have conflicting 
interests, both maintain a large military 
establishment to bring military power to 
bear on resolving disputes. The irony of 
this is that oftentimes the military 
power itself creates additional conflict. 
In the Cold War era, many of the most 
spectacular and dangerous confrontations 
have been purely military. Gary Francis 
Powers and the U-2 incident, missiles in 
Turkey, and the Cuban missile crisis are 
all examples of conflicts created, not 
from underlying systemic differences of 
interest, but by the military arsenal 
created to protect those interests. 


Given the proclivity for military 
issues to fuel the conflict, it is neces- 
sary to exercise restraint, or at least 
intelligence, in military acquisition. 
The problem with SDI is that it expands 
the area of military conflict to space. 
The Soviets will inevitably respond to 
SDI with a space program of their own, 
and the net result will be one more area 
of superpower confrontation. Introducing 
a new weapons system (and SDI, in spite 
of being defensive, is a weapons system) 
to a situation where the military arsenal 
already causes conflict will only serve 
to undermine the very peace and stability 
that the weapon was designed to maintain. 


Beyond fueling an already serious arms 
race, SDI has more destructive potential 
in that it destroys the one interest that 
the two conflicting states share: survi- 
val. In order to understand this argu- 
ment, a historical reminder is necessary. 


very different from itself; 


In 1972 the United States and the Soviet 
Union signed the Anti-ballistic Missile 
(ABM) Treaty, which codified the recog- 
nition that mutual vulnerability, not 
defensive weaponry, was the most effective 
deterrent. Mutual Assured Destruction 
(MAD)--the reasoning behind the ABM 
Treaty--means, in simple terms, that once 
a state has the ability to kill its 
opponents while it is being destroyed or 
after it has been destroyed (second strike 
capacity), the opponent has no incentive 
to attack unless the opponent is suici- 
dal. Once both sides have a second strike 
force--and both the Soviet Union and the 
United States do several times over-- 
neither state will strike unless that 
state is suicidal. The significance of 
MAD is that it recognizes that the Soviet 
Union and the United States are equal-- 
equal in their capacity to destroy the 
other and equal in their unwillingness to 
do so if it means self-destruction. As 
long as there is this shared recognition, 
through equal vulnerability, no defense 
is needed. 


SDI destroys this common ground, moving 
Soviet-U.S. relations to a highly unstable 
level. By erecting (or even talking about 
building or researching) SDI, the United 
States sends a dual message to the Soviet 


Union. In Soviet eyes, if the U.S. builds 
a defensive shield, it is sending a mes- 
sage that is it willing to attack. If 


the U.S. is no longer vulnerable to a 
Soviet strike, the U.S. can strike the 
Soviets with impunity or hold them hostage 
at will. The two states are no longer 
equally vulnerable. Building SDI, from 
the Soviet point of view, sends a clear 
signal that the United States has every 
intention of attacking the Soviet Union. 


Of course, any self-respecting American 
will respond to the Soviet view by arguing 
that the United States would never do 
such a thing, that it has no desire to 
conquer but only wished to build SDI to 
protect itself. This response sends an 
even worse message. It sends a message 
of American moral superiority-—-the United 
States can have a shield because it would 
never do such a horrible thing--and Soviet 
moral inferiority--the Soviets would do 
such a thing, so the U.S. needs protec-— 
tion. SDI is damaging because it assumes 
a huge gap between superpower behavior on 
the international scene. As paradoxical 
as MAD seems, it introduces a level of 
stability by recognizing a commonality of 
interest between two conflicting states. 
It recognizes that vulnerability is the 
best mechanism of survival for both 
states. SDI not only ignores that common 
ground; it destroys it. By setting up a 
defense against a nuclear attack, the 
United States assumes that its opponent is 
it assumes 
that the opponent is evil enough to attack 
and that the United States is moral enough 
not to attack. 


Either assumption is faulty. In the 
international system, there is no such 


thing as a good or bad state. This is 


not to suggest that there are not differ- 
ences in the way states treat their own 
citizens; however, just because the United 
States guarantees freedom and comfort for 
its own citizens does not mean that it 
behaves with the same morality towards 
other states on the international level. 
There is a vast difference between domes- 
tic and foreign policy; as much as the 
U.S. would like to think its foreign 
policy is morally superior, it is, in 
fact, not. The United States took a 
large step forward in 1972 by signing the 
ABM Treaty when it recognized that the 
United States was, in terms of nation- 
state interests, equal to the Soviet 
Union and not superior to it. A recogni- 
tion that one is like one's opponent-- 
neither superior nor inferior--is the 
first step towards peace and the mediation 
of conflict. SDI takes the United States 
a step backwards because it rests on 
destructive assumptions about the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


Peace in international relations does 
not mean eradication of conflict; peace 
is avoiding conflict through searching 
for similarities and mediating differences 
and will only come about when effective 
institutions for mediation are put in 
Place. SDI avoids this difficult task, 


thus leading us away from the path to 
peace. 


Lant and Diane Tueller Pritchett 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Renounce War... Proclaim Peace 


"Is there war in our religion? 
neither war nor bloodshed." 
Young, Millenial Star, 


No, 
(Brigham 
29:561) 


There is a glaring inconsistency be- 
tween the commandment to "love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself" and the absence of peace 
between nations and the continuing buildup 
of nuclear weapons. Many nations seem to 
have chosen political leaders to whom the 
adage "do unto others before they do unto 
you" is a sacred rule of conduct. 


While war, social and political strife, 
torture and despotism rage, the gospel 
of Jesus Christ continues to be preached 
to great numbers of people in virtually 
every corner of the world by our Church. 
We know what the role of our spiritual 
leaders is in this task. What is consid- 
erably more difficult for me to accept is 
the role that they--and we as Christians-—- 
play in the terrifying drama of everyday 
existence in a dangerous world. 


What role should we play in the spread- 
ing of the gospel? Is our responsibility 
simply to bring our brothers and sisters 
to the waters of baptism? Or do we have 
a greater responsibility, one that in- 
volves preparing the way for the gospel 
of peace to be preached. 


I believe that we in the Church have a 
sacred responsibility to speak out for 
peace and against war, as we are admon- 
ished in the Doctrine & Covenants: 


renounce war and proclaim 
lest I come and smite the 

and all 

(D&C 


Therefore, 
peace 
whole earth with a curse, 
flesh be consumed before me. 
98:16-17) 


We should be in the vanguard of those 
religious groups throughout the world who 
are raising the call for an end to the 
madness of nuclear weaponry. We should 
heed this declaration: 


We believe that no government can 
exist in peace, except such laws are 
framed and held inviolate as will 
secure to each individual the free 
exercise of conscience . . 

(D&C 134:2, my emphasis) 


and speak out against those governments 
who wage war against the individual's 
free exercise of conscience, particularly 
in those lands where we preach the gospel 
and build temples and meetinghouses. 


Too often we fail to speak out because 
of a fervent patriotism based on misinter 
pretation of the 12th Article of Faith: 
"We believe in being subject to kings, 
presidents, rulers, and magistrates, in 
obeying, honoring, and sustaining the 
law." Being subject to laws and policies 
and those who make them--and actively 
participating in the evolution of those 
laws and policies--are not mutually ex- 
clusive. As members of a democracy soci- 
ety, we are obligated to take an active 
part in policy-making by expressing our 
opinions. We have a responsibility to 
ourselves, to our children, and to all of 
our brothers and sisters to actively 
engage in seeking after "anything 
virtuous, lovely, or of good report or 
praiseworthy." Peace is all of these. 


In the spring of 1983, the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops released 
their pastoral letter morally condemning 
nuclear warfare. The letter urged a 
halt in the arms race and argued against 
"the notion that nuclear conflict can 
be limited, contained, or won." It 
stated that the bishops "believe it is 
necessary, for the sake of prevention, 
build a barrier against the concept of 
nuclear war as a viable strategy for 
self-defense." 


to 


I was delighted by the action of the 
bishops. I had such a great desire to 
learn that our leaders had also issued a 
major statement against war and nuclear 
proliferation and for peace and non-inter- 
vention. What great authority would have 
accompanied such a statement from the 
legitimate representatives of Christ. 
Instead, I feel shame that we are not 
seen by the world as the most articulate 
religious force for world peace. 


I do not for a moment doubt that we as 
a Church are for peace. So is Ronald 
Reagan, in the end. But our actions 
speak louder than our words. And so 
often political considerations get in the 
way of taking positions on the side of 
morality. 


6 EXPONENT II 


For the most part, Mormons are per- 
ceived as hawks, not doves. A long arti- 
cle recently published in the Church News 
glorified members in the military. There 
should be no glory in this service, except 
for those groups in society whose profes- 
sion, livelihood, and emotional traditions 
center on war. This is no place for the 
Church of Jesus Christ. Because so many 
of the members of the Church in this 
country place themselves at the conserva- 
tive end of the political spectrum, the 
average non-member places us on the wrong 
side of all issues of war and peace. We 
represent Christ and His gospel of peace 
on this earth, and yet we are seen as a 
hawkish group. We need to consider this 
carefully. We need to study and work 
towards rectifying this situation. We 
need to apply the morality of Christ's 
gospel of peace to all issues in the 
international arena. 


When the First Presidency issued a 
statement against the placement of MX 
missiles in Utah and Nevada, it was the 
first time in years that our leaders had 
spoken out directly against U.S. mili- 
tarism. I gave this statement, frankly, 
mixed reviews. I was proud of the stand 
against the missiles, but somewhat vexed 
about the circumstances. Because of the 
silence of the Church up until that time, 
it seemed that the impetus to speak was 
the where of the placement and not the 
what. 


I believe that we, as a Church, are 
morally obligated to stress the peace in 
"gospel of peace." The Doctrine and 
Covenants statement is a strong one: 
“renounce war and proclaim peace." There 
is no middle ground. This is what Christ 
demands. 


We see that war is incompatible with 
Christ's teachings. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is the Gospel of peace. 
War is the antithesis and produces 
hate. It is vain to attempt to recon- 
cile war with true Christianity. 
(David 0. McKay, Gospel Ideals) 


It is not enough to simply pray for 
peace. We must do something for peace. 
And one thing that we can do is to pro- 
mote, within the Church, a systematic 
education about war and its evils. Let's 
put to use that doctrine that teaches 
that the problem of war can be solved. 
Let us put our powerful resources to work 
to learn about and act against this great 
threat to Christ's teachings. 


Our leaders of the past knew well the 
severe hardship that increasing militarism 
would bring to this land. Ina letter 
sent from the First Presidency of the 
Church to Utah's congressional delegation 
in December of 1945 (and later published 
in The Improvement Era, February, 1946), 
they wrote against a proposal to make 
military service compulsory in the United 
States: 


We shall give opportunity to teach our 
sons not only the way to kill but 
also, in too many cases, the desire to 
kill, thereby increasing lawlessness 
and disorder to the consequent upset— 
ting of the stability of our national 
society. God said at Sinai, "Thou 
shalt not kill." 


By the creation of a great war machine, 
we shall invite and tempt the waging 
of war against foreign countries, upon 
little or no provocation; for the 
possession of great military power 
always breeds thirst for domination, 
for empire, and for a rule by might 
not right. 


By building a huge armed establishment, 
we shall belie our protestations of 
peace and peaceful intent and force 
other nations to a like course of 
militarism, so placing upon the peoples 
of the earth crushing burdens of taxa- 
tion that with their present tax load 
will hardly be bearable, and that will 
gravely threaten our social, economic, 
and governmental systems. 


These statements were truly prophetic. 
But the situation has changed; now we 
often seem to virtually canonize those 
among us who make their way through the 
ranks of the armed forces. 


Again the Doctrine and Covenants: 
And again, this is the law that I 


gave unto mine ancients, that they 
should not go out unto battle against 


any nation, kindred, tongue, or people, 
save I, the Lord commanded them. (D&C 
98:33) 


Apostle George Q. Cannon said of this 
statement: 


Here is a law given that is of the 
utmost importance to the inhabitants 
of the earth as well as to us as a 
people. It is the law by which the 
inhabitants of the earth should be 
governed and we, as Latter-day Saints, 
especially should understand this law 
and be governed by it. . We should 
be a peaceful people, seeking peace, 
and endeavoring to escape all the 
horrors of war, and to avert them from 
the nations of the earth, particularly 
our own nation. (Conference Reports, 
April, 1898) 


When did the Lord command the Saints 
to be involved in fighting in Central 
America? When did He command Latter-day 
Saints to suit up for military exercises 
in the Mediterranean? By what .authority 
do Latter-day Saint men and women serve 
in the military? 


I once had a bishop who included some 
of his own questions in the standard 
temple recommend interview. They dealt 
with the prospective temple-goer's atti- 
tudes about matters of sexism and racism. 
I thought this was wonderful and was 
proud to be able to clearly and truthfully 
state my position in these areas. 


These were appropriate questions, The 
philosophies of racism and sexism have no 
place in Christ's gospel. And our proph- 
ets have made it clear that peace does 
have a place. We must seriously consider 
the prerequisites for baptism and for 
temple recommends. Let us carefully 
examine our attitudes towards war and 
peace, towards all of our sisters and 
brothers, before we make covenants. 
Christ's Church, we are obligated to 
instill in our investigators and members 
the philosophy of peace and love for 
humanity. This philosophy should come 
before the Word of Wisdom. This philoso- 
phy should come before Family Home Even- 
ing. It is in the forum of Family Home 
Evening that we can teach this peace and 
love. 


As 


We must teach that the gospel stands 
on the side of peace and justice. These 
teachings ought to be understood and 
accepted before baptism. We need to 
realize that part of being a Christian 
means that we take our place on the 
side of these principles. In our Church 
classes, we should be examining what we 
can do to insure peace and justice for 
others. Imagine a time when the following 
statement represents the world's view of 
us: “Everyone knows that the Mormon 
Church stands on the side of the oppres- 
sed, the downtrodden, the peacelover." 
What a pleasant surprise that would be. 
What a nice change. 


For us to take this road would repre- 
sent a return to what our leaders of the 
past routinely stated. This going back 
would be a progressive move for our 
Church. The Mormon Church must publicly 
and righteously take a stand against 
those who would destroy the world through 
war and hatred. Let's take the moral 
road. When that happens, we will always 
take the correct position, just as Apostle 
Hyrum Smith did: 


We stand in the world for peace 
among men and not war. We detest war; 
we love peace. Does the world love 
peace? No. Do they want peace? Lt 
is not apparent that they do. The 
devil reigns in the world, and he has 
stirred up the hearts of men to anger 
and to hatred and to bloodshed. . . - 
Not until the kingdom of God is found 
within us as well as outside of us, 
can we hope for peace on earth and 
good will for men. (Conference Re- 
ports, October 1916) 


Scott Cooper 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


A Ten-day Expert Speaks 


For once I am right on the money. 
Talk about topical! I have actually 
visited the country that has been at the 
top of the hit parade for who-knows—how- 
long. And having written about my trip 
to the Philippines, I am now sought after 
in a modest way. I am quizzed at church 
and at dinner parties: Aren't I relieved 
at my daughter's release just before "the 


revolution"? What will happen next? How 
are the Philippine Mormons doing? And, 
the most interesting question: Do I, in 


my exalted position as an instant expert, 
think the new woman president, a mere 
housewife, is fit to govern? 


Yes, I said, I am glad my daughter is 
home; that would be true no matter what. 
I am also glad that she was lucky enough 
to be sent to the Philippines. As for 
the Church members, their letters say that 
they now have hope for a better life in 
the here and now. Most of them haven't 
dared hope for the future, except in one 
of their common farewells: "See you in 
the Celestial Kingdom." They have tradi- 
tionally hoped for their children but not 
for themselves. The "Peaceful Revolu- 
tion" may brighten their chances for 
education and improvement. 


expert can see that 

no ordinary housewife-- 
be. "Cory" is a well- 
educated woman of "good" family who went 
to school in Westchester County, New York, 
and married into another good family. 

Like many Exponent readers, she put her 
own ambitions and desires on the back 
burner while rearing her children and 
supporting her husband's political career. 
The quiet, eloquent manner was considered 
proper for the wife of an ambitious mili- 
tary man. But no one could have foreseen 
that her husband's martyrdom would cata- 
pult her to these heights. 


Even a ten-day 
Corazon Aquino is 
whatever that may 


Clearly, even she was surprised at the 
success of her candidacy. Her husband's 
death seems to have released her political 
energies and that of her supporters. 

They and she both had every reason to 

seek revenge. Instead, she accepted the 
mandate of her country--a symbol of free- 
dom in a land where the flame of democracy 
had been doused. Many remembered that 
flame so well that they gathered to her 
bright yellow banner and marshalled the 
courage to face down the crumbling Marcos 
regime. No revolution could be more 
stirring, photographed as it was in living 
color for television. And, as the media 
were quick to point out, it reached its 
zenith when Aquino supporters, led by 
defecting generals, liberated the tele- 
vision station. 


Rich and poor alike, armed with flowers 
and prayers, flooded the streets, proving 
once and for all that there is strength 
in numbers. As they stood against the 
tanks and the soldiers, like the stripling 
warriors in the Book of Mormon, they pre- 
sented an impregnable force. And nearly 
half the advancing army was ready to join 
them. 


The remark I hear most often is that 
“Aquino doesn't know how to govern, but 
she has help from those who do." She has 
surrounded herself with people of experi- 
ence. She will also be able to call on 
her exiled countrymen and women who fled 
the Marcos regime. But don't sell this 
housewife short. She has proved to be a 
calm yet feisty campaigner who has learned 
to speak the will of an oppressed people. 


Another stereotypical question being 
debated among my friends is whether all 
wars would cease if women ruled the world. 
A quick British history review doesn't 
show Bloody Mary or the great Elizabeth 
in a nurturing, kindly light. Margaret 
Thatcher and Indira Ghandi probably have 
not behaved much better or worse than 
male leaders have. 


Susa Young Gates, an early Mormon 
heroine, believed that in politics women 
would behave no differently than men. 
"Women often make the mistake of urging 
that the vote will help them to purify 
politics and reform the world. What 
nonsense!" she said. She held that given 
the same rights, women do as much good 
and as much harm as men. This view, 
however, didn't keep her from working for 
those equal rights. She maintained that 
public prominence would be good for women. 
"It tends to increase woman's poise, for 
she has nothing left to ask for and so 
turns with delight to giving her best 
self, her full attention in the usual 


channels of domestic and social life, 

with the added zest of vital interest in 
(Utah Historical Quar- 

1970, Vol. 


civic affairs." 
terly. Winter, 
p. 37.) 


38, Number 1, 





E ate — his 
Bobby and Lola in Molo Garden 





An informal poll among my family and 
friends finds them equally divided between 
those who think women in power would lead 
to peace and those who feel that women in 
prominent positions would only ape the men 
Who taught them. One man remarked that 
although Golda Meir was just as feisty as 


any man, her "grandmotherly qualities" 
helped. We all need grandmothering and 
mothering, he said. 


I am reminded of Esther Petersen, who, 
in her role as consumer lobbyist, has 
irked business and government leaders. 
One such leader spoke to her in what he 
thought were unflattering terms: "You 
can't be nanny to the whole world, 
Esther!" But she laughed and took it as 
a compliment. "We could do worse! Some 
of the third world countries could use a 





Philippine hut 


nanny, living below the poverty line and 
being sold harmful drugs and hazardous 
waste!" 


Certainly women are increasingly 
attracted to the peace movement. But men 
can be and should be nurturers, too. And 
we have an unusual opportunity now to 
watch the activities of a woman in power 
and the men who have volunteered to stand 
by her. 


Cory began by opening the gates of the 
prisons and shaking hands with "dreaded" 
Communist leaders. What does that remind 
us of? It is living witness to the Chris- 
tian admonition to "do good to those who 
despitefully use you." She allowed Marcos 
to leave in peace. Her election was her 
revenge. 


In his abortive presidential campaign, 
Joseph Smith declared that his platform 
would be based on the self-evident rights 
of all men. "Two or three million of them 
are held as slaves for life because the 


spirit in them is covered with a darker 
skin than ours, and hundreds of our kin- 
dred for an infraction or supposed infrac- 
tion over some wise statute, have to be 


incarcerated in dungeon glooms while 
the duelist, the debauchee, the defaulter 
for millions, and other criminals, take 
the uppermost rooms at feasts, or, like 


the bird of passage, find a more congenial 


clime in flight." 


He spoke of officers who are "nothing 
more or less than the servants of the 
people [who] ought to be directed to 
ameliorate the condition of all: black 
and white, bond or free; for the best of 
books says, 'God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, for to dwell on the 
face of the earth' I am astounded by 
the silly moves of persons and parties, to 
foment discord in order to ride into 
power . . . to pave the way to some favor- 
ite political schemes as destitute of 
intrinsic merit, as a wolf's heart is of 
the milk of human kindness ." (From 
"General Smith's View of the Powers and 
Policy of the Government of the United 
States." Dialogue: A Journal of Mormon 
Thought, Vol. III, No. 3, Autumn 1968, p. 
29.) 


The Prophet went on to suggest the 
opening of the prisons and forgiveness 
for all who languish there. Many leaders 
today will sneer at the naivete of Cory 
Aquino as she opens prisons and forgives 
their inhabitants. The rest of us will 
hold our breaths at this experiment in 
the less-popular kind of Christianity. 


Two years ago, as I resorted to my 
ancient encyclopedia (published in 1964-- 
before Marcos) to look up the unfamiliar 
word "Cebu," I learned that the Philip- 
pines has traditionally favored equality 
for women, partly because its earliest 
tribes were matriarchal. The influence 
of the Spanish and the Moslems weakened 
women's rights, but the American influence 
brought co-education and women's suffrage 
to the islands. 


I am sure that if Carl Jung, the noted 
psychotherapist, were writing this, he 
would include something about the collec- 
tive unconscious and the strong images: of 
“good mother and evil mother," the shadow 
and the sunlight of life, that reside 
there. Cory Aquino, he might say, pre- 
sents a powerful image of the good mother 
that has already activated countermanding 
forces--the “opposition in all things." 
So, as Time magazine stated, "Now for the 
hard part." The touchy day-to-day nego- 
tiations of governing a complicated nation 
so long oppressed begin. 


It was not always oppressed. Returning 
to my encyclopedia, I discovered that 
during the pre- and early periods, the 
nation was prospering. It was one one 
of the world's leading growers of rice 
and sugar, not to mention producers of 
copra (coconut products), fruit, and 
hemp. The products of thick forests-- 
rattan, mahogany, and other woods-—-were 
popular and still are. In the 1950s, 
Philippine mineral resources began to 
support oil refineries, aluminum plants, 
gold mines, and hydroelectric power. The 
road system, built by the U.S., was the 
best in Asia. And the large islands of 
Negros and Panay, part of the Cebu mis- 
sion, were cited as two fertile and hos-— 
pitable places for growth and industry. 
But today, the Philippines is an unpros- 
perous part of Asia. 


The people of the Philippines are 
often regarded as the nation's finest 
natural resource. They are quick to 
learn and family-oriented; they are also 
in dire need of education, food. There 
are the beautiful people I met in the 
Cebu mission, like Sister Abajo crocheting 
her jeepney decorations and rebuilding 
her hut after each typhoon. No Relief 
Society sister ever made so much from so 
little. She writes that she is still 
holding the missionary lessons in her 
home and that she is “always a part-time 
missionary." She admires me for having 
"such an ambitious daughter that will be 
graduated soon" and encloses a lovely 
homemade belated valentine created by her 
daughter Rachel. 


I think of cute little Sister Kho 
bustling around her coconut trees with 
her purse under her arm. She writes 
faithfully to us and worries about Lor- 
raine's alarming thinness. 
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An Understanding Heart 


In Solomon's first prayer as king of 
Israel, he beseeched, "O Lord my God, 
thou has made thy servant king instead of 
David my father: and I am but a little 
child: I know not how to go out or come 
in." 


Bewildered by responsibility for "a 
great people, that cannot be numbered," 
he prayed, "Give therefore thy servant an 
understanding heart... ." 


"And the speech pleased the Lord, that 
Solomon had asked this thing. And God 
said unto him, Because thou has asked 
this thing, and hast not asked for thyself 
long life; neither hast asked riches for 
thyself, nor has asked the life of thine 
enemies (my emphasis) behold, I 
have done according to thy words: lo, 

I have given thee a wise and an under- 
standing heart." (I Kings 3:7~-11) 


What better to pray for? 


But how to come by that understanding 
heart? How do I learn to accept rather 
than condemn or wish ill for "mine ene- 
mies"? How to allow peace to live in my 
heart? 


One day in June I attended a Russian 
Orthodox church in Leningrad. For the 
two previous Sundays I had been among 
worshippers in Moscow, then in Irkutsk, 
Siberia. Nothing could have been more 
different from my Mormon ward house or 
services than the centuries-old icons, 
altars, regalia, and liturgy of that 
priest and his petitioners. Shoulder to 
shoulder, the worshippers genuflected and 
sang in a response as old as sorrow, the 
silken hangings and incense moving like 
human breath. They stood or kneeled. 
There were no benches or pews; to them it 
would be sacrilege to sit in the presence 
of God. 


And they were almost all old. And 
women. Two generations of men had been 
killed off, over twenty million in World 
War II, twemty-five million in the purges 
of the early '30s. Among these, probably 
actually my same age, I felt young, naive, 
yet not a stranger. 


More than halfway around the world 
from my Monument Park Third Ward, I lis- 
tened and watched and never felt more at 
home with either myself or the Lord. Or 
more chastened by humility. Or more 
loving of these and at the same time my 
own so-far-away people. 


I wandered alone out the front door to 
a little cemetery unlike the famous burial 
place behind the church for Tolstoy, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Tchaikovsky. On my 
green wooden bench, I was surrounded by 
woods tucked among graves of pilots buried 
under their propellers, babies under 
hand-made brick cradles, and hundreds of 
pigeons bobbing over stones that they 
took for crumbs. 


Through the tall trees like cottonwoods 
and birch filtered a Sunday sun speckling 
the empty walk, exactly, I thought, as it 
had in the Sacred Grove when I walked 
there alone two years before. Writing in 
my journal about how I would be home so 


mine. 


surprised by the touch of a finger on my 


sleeve. A young lovely face was smiling, 
"Deutsch?" 
"Nein," I answered, "American," sur- 


prised to see one so young in a babushka. 
Was she a part of that mass I had just 
left? We smiled at each other, and I was 
saying "Beautiful!" pointing to the trees 
and sky, just as two big black cars drove 
up to dump swarms of people onto the 
steps and up into the church. 


"What?" I tried to ask. 


She drew a circle around her head. 


"Show me," I said, handing her my 
journal and pen. Lightly she traced a 
bride in a veil and smiled when she saw 
that I understood. 

"Your church?" I asked. 

She reached into her black bag and 
drew out a small cardboard folder, opened 
it and pointed to a picture on the back 
cover of a priest, then to the church 
where a man dressed like him was offici- 
ating, then, with her whole hand, pointed 
to her heart. Next she showed me on the 
front cover a painting of the Madonna. 


She pointed lovingly to the small picture, 


then to herself. 
the belonging. 


There was no mistaking 


“How old are you?" I tried to ask, and 
seeing bewilderment, drew out of my jour- 
nal a picture of our whole family at the 
wedding of our last daughter. I pointed 
to the veil that she had sketched in my 
journal, then to the picture, and said, 
"My wedding dress, my daughters--five." 
She took the picture, intrigued. 

"This one is twenty-three, this one 
twenty-nine," I began. 


She smiled at the picture for a long 
time, then softly, without asking, took 
it from my hand, tucked it between the 
holy pictures in her folder, and held it, 
closed, to her heart. 


Smiling shyly at me she reached into 
her purse and brought out a fold of tis- 
sue, then reached for my empty hand. 
Into it she pressed the tissue, holding 
my hand in both of hers. 


"For me?" I stumbled, and opened the 
folds. Inside was a thin white cord 
and on it a tiny silver cross edged in 
lapis. A cross from the Soviet Union? 
Where even could one be bought? It had 
to be an heirloom. My palm burned with 
treasure. 


I reached into my blue nylon bag and 
pulled out a copy of the Russian trans- 
lation of my peace poems, How Much for 
the Earth, and asked her name so I could 
inscribe them to her. "Yalena." 


"Beautiful," I said, "like the day." 
Like the moment, I thought. 


I tried to explain that I was the 
poet, that what I was giving her was 
I turned to "Consideration Iv" 
about our daughters getting married and 
having babies--in Salt Lake City, Utah-- 


about an American, a Mormon, and at the 
same time about a universal way of life. 
She took it and began to read aloud--as 
every Russian did who got hold of the 
poems. "For peace," I said. 


She nodded, "Mir," and pointed to 
the badge that I wore that had been given 
me by a woman about her age checking me 
out of a beriozka--hard-currency store--in 
Leningrad the day before: Mir and Peace 
were intertwined. 

As she read, I asked if I could take 
her picture. She nodded a shy yes, she a 
madonna, eyes lowered, persuasive inno- 
cence in her half smile, sturdiness in 
her straight shoulders under a heavy full 
coat in the warmth of June. 


It was time to go. Always it was time 
to go, too soon. She tucked the poems 
into her bag, pulled out and handed to me 
a very small orange, a rarity, and drew 
me as I did her into a long hug. Like 
mother and daughter, like sisters, like 
supplicants in a grove under a summer sky. 


I kissed her cheek as she kissed mine 
and left lipstick as I do on my grand- 
children. I reached to wipe it off with 
a Kleenex. She stopped my hand, put her 
fingers over the mark, then pressed them 
to her lips. 


I walked back along the same path that 
I had come on only an hour and a half be- 
fore. With the bearing of a dancer, she 
walked down the path and up the steps to 
her church. Just before the corner to 
the street of my hotel, I turned to see. 
She was about to enter the giant gold and 
leaded glass doors beneath the golden 
cherubim and the gold dome of the peeling 
white plaster belfrey. Without pausing, 
she turned her head toward me. Our eyes 


met. She nodded once and was gone. 
No, her church is not mine, nor is her 
city. We are not our governments, but 


neither are we the enemies that I might 
have assumed we were before I was given a 
cross, an orange, a long embrace, and a 
newly understanding heart on an unstormy 
Sunday in Leningrad. 


Neither Yalena nor I, I suspect, will 
ever be the same. 


If the Lord granted Solomon's prayer 
for an understanding heart and told him 
that with that heart all else that he 
needed would be his because he did not 
ask for the death of his enemies, what 
makes me think the same might not be mine 
if I truly desired it? 


And granted that request, how could I 
want the death of anyone? Or revenge or 
retribution or even rebuttal? Is this 
the peace that passeth understanding? 


Had I prayed my most earnest prayers 
for Solomon's gift, I wonder, could it 
have been bestowed in such thoroughness 
without a brief exchange in a little 
cemetery half a world away? 


Emma Lou Thayne 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


enriched for Fast Sunday next week, I was SE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


I think of the Valencia Mormons whose 
destitution has driven their mothers to 
domestic servitude in prosperous Singa- 
pore. I see the family of Bishop Santillan 
of the Mormon compound in Bacolad who 
paints pictures and teaches his children 
to sing Utah hymns. His wife writes that 
the folks in the compound are learning 
"self-reliance," a missionary welfare 
program that strives to teach principles 
of cleanliness that are meant to fight the 
effects of the gunge ditch. She adds her 
gratitude for a Church that teaches us to 
“develop our talents." Her husband's art 
is “one source of our livelihood to earn 
a living." She and several others write 
that keeping the commandments is expected 
to guard "against civil war." 


I think of Erkie, the energetic ward 
mission leader in Tanjay who is scheduled 
to leave Joann and the baby for a job in 
Kuwait. I hope he hasn't left yet! 
Perhaps the revolution will keep him 
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of the L sign.) 


Cory victory. 
of the people who were dancing and singing 


A Ten-day Expert Speaks 


home. I see Lola and her grandson eking 
out a living in squatter housing on the 


spacious Panay plain that the encyclopedia 


praises. I hope they are still eating out 
of the garden that Lorraine helped them 
plant. Their letters were the first to 
speak of the outcome of the election. 
Never daring to speak of politics before 
now, they feel free to express their joy. 
Of the day that Marcos left the country, 
Bobby writes: "We had thought last Tues— 
day that there was a war already because 
of the sounds of armiture (sic), but it 
was a different kind of firearms . 
since the time that Marcos has left, the 
people have been merry making. They are 
shouting CORY and signing their hands 
LABAN 
"This was like the 
new year here in Iloilo because of the 

I could see the happiness 


in the streets." 


Now 


(The letter includes a drawing 


Somewhat apprehensively, I had sent 
copies of Exponent II to various members 
of the Cebu mission, wondering what they 
would think of my ten-day mission, Bobby 
loved it. He writes that it is a "beauti- 
ful journal": "I read it when I was about 
to sleep, and WOW! Honestly, Nanay Mary, 
I love very much reading it. It was a 
beautiful and uplifting story." 


Bobby is part of a group of young men 
who accepted the priesthood as an oppor- 
tunity to serve. "We are the priesthood 
holders come to help you carry your bags," 
he would say. They would help us through 
customs, or onto the right bus--whatever 
was needed. These are priesthood holders 
who come not to be worshipped but to join 
in worship. They make the world safe for 
children and other living things. In the 
Book of Mormon, the "stripling" warriors 
of Helaman were described as "all young 
men, and they were exceedingly valiant 
for courage, and also for strength and 


AC Se eee ire ere ee ee ee 


A History Lesson 


My students have a hard time under- 
standing why women's suffrage seemed so 
threatening in the years before 1920. 
Then I showed them my collection of anti- 
suffrage cartoons from the humor magazine 
Life. Seeing the suffragists stereotyped 
as man-haters, as generals in the war 
between the sexes, they more easily grasp 
the power of the anti-suffrage rhetoric. 
Who wouldn't prefer a "true woman" (often 
a lovely Charles Dana Gibson girl) to an 
old-maid feminist? 


The anti-suffragists argued that God 
had decreed an eternal specialization of 
function for men and for women. Giving 
women the vote threatened "the old and 
natural order" established "when Adam was 
put in the Garden of Eden to dress it and 


keep it, and Eve was given to him as a 
helpmeet." Women were not inferior to 
men; they were simply different. Further-% 


more, their responsibilities in the home 
were so demanding, so central, that to 
add the burden of voting could only result 
in neglect of the family. Beyond that, 
most women did not want the vote. Only 
misguided women, women who had lost the 
true sense of their own worth, would 
demand the privileges of men. 
The logic was compelling. Because 
men voted and women didn't, women who 
wanted to vote wanted to be men. And 
because men had the power to give or with- 
hold suffrage, women who asked for the 
vote attacked men. Because men and women 
were seen as sovereigns over separate 
territories, any crossing of borders 
constituted an invasion--or a capitula-— 
tion. By definition, a gain for women 
meant a loss for men. 


If the arguments seem familiar--and 
surprisingly current--so do the rebut-— 
tals. The pro-suffragists countered that 
certain fundamental rights and responsi- 
bilities belonged to the human species 
rather than to men or women in particu- 
lar. Because female and male were both 
created in the image of God, exaggerating 
the differences between them led to the 
atrophy of virtues that really belonged 
to both. Women needed to be strong as 
well as loving; men needed to care as 
well as to act. Nor was true companion- 
ship possible when one partner was un- 
naturally dependent upon the other. As 
Anna Howard Shaw put it, "They who observe 
more closely the sturdy oak about which 
the ivy clings, find it dead at the top." 


In response to the religious argument, 
the suffragists said that God's statement 
that Adam should rule over Eve was a 
prediction, not a command. Men had domi- 
nated women, to the detriment of both, 
but in an enlightened society that kind 
of behavior had no place. No one argued 
that the curse of Adam prevented men from 
inventing machinery to lighten their 
labor. Preventing women from enlarging 
their powers was equally absurd. Christ 
had come to redeem all mankind--women as 
well as men. Male dominance belonged to 
a fallen world in which men earned their 
bread with a bow and arrow or a wooden 
Plow. (See Aileen S. Kraditor, The Ideas 
of the Woman Suffrage Movement, New York, 
1981.) 


It is pleasant to remember that at 





activity; but behold, this was not all-- 
they were men who were true at all times 
in whatsoever thing they were entrusted." 
(Alma:53:20) It is these priesthood 
holders who will support and uplift the 
new woman president of the Philippines. 


Meanwhile, Lola, Bobby's grandmother 
writes that her hut needs support and 
uplifting. "I am in very good health," 
she writes, "but I have a very big problem 
with my house. It's about to fall." 

With typhoon season not far off, she and 
Bobby are at risk. 


Just as I was about to send money for 
the house (it would cost about $35.00 to 
rebuild the hut), another letter came 
from Bobby: "I am glad to tell you that 
we are starting to repair our house. We 
received a small amount from the Church, 
which I combined with savings from my 
bamboo bank." It seems that one of the 
bamboo posts that hold up the house inside 
his "humble room! has a hole "in which a 
peso can enter. He has been depositing 
his change in the bamboo bank to be used 
for the purpose of going to the temple in 
Manila. Last year he used the money to 
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Life, September, 1913. 


the ques-— 
tion of woman suffrage had long been 


the time of the Life cartoons, 


settled in Utah. Mormon women had first 
voted in 1870, had lost the right in 1884 
under the Edmunds-Tucker Act, and had won 
it again in 1896 at statehood. But as 
Jean Bickmore White has shown (Utah His- 
torical Quarterly, Fall 1974), the ques-— 
tion of woman's place was bitterly debated 
in Utah's constitutional convention of 
1896. By the 1890s, some prominent Mormon 
leaders, including B.H. Roberts, the 
apostle and historian, had accepted the 
logic of the anti-suffrage movement. 
Roberts insisted that votes for women 
would undermine the fundamental differ- 
ences between the sexes: "Let me say 

that the influence of woman as it operates 
upon me never came from the rostrum, it 
never came from the pulpit, with woman in 
it, it never came from the lecturer's 
platform, with woman speaking; it comes 
from the fireside, it comes from the 
blessed association with mothers, of 
sisters, of wives, of daughters, not as 
democrats or republicans." 


Roberts opposed woman suffrage on 
principal. Others worried that including 


rebuild the house. This year he added to 
the fund by taking the bus to work instead 
of a jeepney. The bus is one peso cheaper 
to ride, so every time he rides the bus 

he puts another peso in the bamboo bank. 
Now he has purchased enough bamboo to 

work on the house. 


I store our family's unwanted pennies 
in a small purse in a kitchen drawer. 
Once I counted them and took them to the 
bank. The teller was not glad to see me, 
so I have let them pile up once again. I 
think that I'll see if I can deposit them 
in Bobby's bank by adding them to the 
money order that I am going to send. 


"Our house is quite beautiful," Bobby 
says, “even though it is not yet finished. 
The materials we used is the most cheapest 
materials in which we can afford to buy, 
but I can be proud of it when it is 
finished." 


Maybe he can use my money order for 
his temple trip. 


Mary L. Bradford 
Arlington, Virginia 





it in the state constitution would once 
again delay Utah's bid for statehood. 
Fortunately there were Mormon leaders at 
the constitutional convention who knew 
how to counter such concerns. Orson F. 
Whitney invoked the millenialist optimism 
of early Mormonism in support of the 
women's cause. "This great social up- 
heaval, this woman's movement that is 
making itself heard and felt, means some- 
thing more than that certain women are 
ambitious to vote and hold office," he 
said. "I regard it as one of the great 
levers by which the Almighty is lifting 
up this fallen world, lifting it nearer 
to the throne of its Creator." 


Franklin S. Richards said that if 
winning statehood meant the "disenfran- 
chisement of one half the people," then 
he would be content to share "territorial 
vassalage" with Utah's women until the 
time came when "all can stand side by 
side on the broad platform of human equal- 
ity, of equal rights, and of equal capa- 
city." Songs from the Utah Woman Suffrage 
Songbook echo that theme. In the great 
cause of equality men and women must 
stand side by side. "Come brothers, 
sisters, join the strain and swell it 
sweet and strong," went the chorus of one 
campaign song inviting men as well as 
women "to wave the flag of equal rights 
in Utah." 


They did. Women passed petitions; men 
pushed the clause through the convention, 
and Utah came into the union in 1896 with 
woman suffrage in the constitution. There 
were only three other states in which 
women already had the vote (Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Colorado). There wouldn't be 
another until 1910. As late as 1914 (when 
the Life cartoons appeared), not a single 
state east of the Mississippi allowed 
women to vote in general elections. 


For many years Utah and the other 
western states who allowed women to vote 
were considered "freak states." Ardent 
suffragists considered them a vanguard. 
For Mormons the notion of being "in the 
van" of human progress was familiar. 
Louisa Greene Richards, the founding 
editor of The Woman's Exponent, wrote a 
song for the Utah suffrage songbook that 
urged women to "Seize the scepter, hold 
the van,/Equal with thy brother, man." 
Meekness was inappropriate for daughters 
of God called to usher in a new world of 
peace and love. 


The undisguised self-assertion of 
her song continues to astonish and 
chasten those of us who wonder whether 
we are part of a freak minority or a 
saving remnant. Since Claudia Bushman 
first introduced us to it, "Woman Arise" 
has become a favorite at Exponent II 
retreats. 


Arise 
"Hope of Israel") 


Woman, 
(Sung to the tune of 


Freedom's daughter, rouse from slumber, 
See the curtains are withdrawn 
Which so long thy mind hath shrouded 


Lo! thy day begins to dawn. 
Chorus 
Woman, ‘rise, thy penance o'er, 


Sit thou in the dust no more; 
Seize the scepter, hold the van, 
Equal with thy brother, man. 


Truth and virtue be thy motto, 
Temp'rance, liberty and peace. 

Light shall shine and darkness vanish. 
Love shall reign, oppression cease. 


Chorus 


First to fall 'mid Eden's bowers, 


Through long suff'ring worthy proved, 


With the foremost claim thy pardon, 
When earth's curse shall be removed. 


Chorus 


At Hillsboro Camp we may be literally 
sitting in the dust, or at least in the 
pine needles under a tree, but we have 
gotten into the habit of scrambling to 
our feet at the beginning of the chorus 
in respect for our nineteenth-century 
sisters--and brothers. It is enlivening 
to remember that historic moment, almost 
a century ago, when the women and men 
of Zion together lifted the banner of 
equality. 


Laurel T. Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 
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I promised myself when I married that 
my new kitchen would always be the symbol 
of LDS perfection--shiny, clean, and 
orderly. I handled my dishes and cookware 
carefully, ever guarding against scratches 
and dents. I never loaned any of my 
things for fear of misuse. 


Then one day a friend on my block 
died. Her family was at a loss, and so 
was I. My Relief Society president said, 
"Will you take a cake over after the 
funeral?" 


That was the beginning. Of course I 
took my dripper pan over, full of cake 
and love and sorrow. It came back with 
ugly deep knife scratches in the bottom. 
Impulsively I gritted my teeth at the 
carelessness; then suddenly I felt a warm 
flush of remorse. 


My Busy, Beat-up Dripper Pan 
cm les 


A new baby, the fifth for Susan Smith, 
was the dripper's next trip. The Plastic 
top got chipped on the corner. My head 
said, "Why can't people you do things for 
show more respect?" My heart whispered, 
"Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of 
these [with love], ye do it unto me." I 
shriveled up inside as I felt selfish 
thoughts overshadow my good deed. Just 
how important was that chipped corner? 


Well, to make a long story short, 
the years have passed, the dripper has 
made many trips, and I have learned and 
mellowed. Oh, my kitchen is still the 
same as when I was a young bride--clean, 
orderly, and shiny. But the dripper pan 
is a discouraging sight to the eyes of a 
kitchen perfectionist. The once beaut i- 
ful finish has dulled. There are many 
scratches and dents, and the Plastic top 
now also has a long crack down one side. 
But I wouldn't trade it for a new one. 
It has become a valuable teaching tool 
for my soul, helping me over the years 
to develop tolerance, empathy, and compas- 
sion for others. With continued service, 
perhaps it may still help me find my way 
to heaven. 


Maybe you will think me silly for 
carrying on so, but I am grateful for my 
humble, busy, beat-up dripper pan, a 
symbol of love. 

Jane Steed 
Provo, Utah 


Mother Christensen’s Formula for a Good Day 


My two-year-old son Nathan sits on the 
floor by my feet softly singing a little 
song that he composed himself. His song 
has only two words: "Everybody stinks." 
It sounds much sweeter than you would 
think. The twins, Daniel and Isaac, age 
four, are under the kitchen table elabo- 
rately working out their current one-act 


play. 
"I am Princess Leia." 


"No, I have the Mickey Mouse hat, so I 
am Princess Leia." 
Then who am I?" 


"You are Cookie Monster." 
"Oh," says Isaac with satisfaction, 
and they continue negotiations. 


Five-month-old Michael is cradled in 
my left arm as I move about the kitchen; 
he is examining the fingers of one of his 
hands, drawing them close enough to his 
face to make his eyes cross, then pulling 
them away, completely absorbed. 


Interesting as all this is, I pay only 
peripheral attention. I am unhappily 
reviewing my visiting teaching experiences 
of the day before. The message, prepared 
by me, was on meditation. My companion 
Pam and I discussed with our three 
"teachees" the kinds of activities that 
lend themselves to quiet reflection and 
introspection, such as scripture study, 
prayer, journal writing, solitary walks, 
reading good books. At the end of three 
wonderful discussions, in three different 
homes, we all looked at one another in 
embarrassment and admitted not only our 
failure to pursue any of these activities 
(with the sole exception of prayer) ona 
regular basis, but also our inability to 
see ourselves beginning any of them in 
the near future. Why not? 


All five of us have large families 
that include small children and husbands 
with tight schedules. All of us have 
fairly demanding Church callings. Sheila 
is Young Women's president; her husband 
is in the bishopric. (He also owns his 
own business and works very long hours.) 
Dawn is assistant ward clerk and women's 
sports director; her husband serves in 
the Young Men's organization and puts 
in considerable overtime as a police 
officer. Myrna has eight children and 
teaches a large Primary class with her 
husband, who is a chairman of a department 
at a university and travels frequently. 
Pam and I have similar stories to tell. 
In addition, we all own good-sized homes 
that do not clean themselves. 


Obviously, our mutual stumbling block 
is time. After we complete the essential 
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cleaning, cooking, shopping and child 
care, the obligations come dashing in the 
front door in the form of Laura who needs 
a ride to her violin lesson, Terri who 
will be very disappointed if Mom doesn't 
go to her basketball game, a husband who 
is counting on a partner for that faculty 
dinner, and the Young Women presidency 
arriving for the bi-weekly planning meet- 
ing. And so it goes. 


I sigh deeply and turn my attention 
to the baby, who after ten seconds in 
his swing has pitched forward and is 
staring at the pattern in the linoleum, 
his chin resting on the tray. He begins 
to kick and wave wildly, which I recognize 
as a prelude to a mighty yell, so I move 
quickly to rescue him. 


My neighbor Patti once told me that 
her mother often looked into her eyes and 
with great emphasis said, "Patti, be 
careful what you love. Because you do 
what you love." A simple truth, perhaps 
the key to thinking about this problem. 
We do what we love. This very day my 
experience convinces me that Patti's mom 
was right. For instance, in spite of the 
tremendous demands presented by Michael, 
who not only has a nasty case of bron- 
chitis but is also teething (a double 
whammy), I have prepared dinner for my 
sister's family as well as my own because 
they have a new baby in their home. I 
did this, of course, because I am very 
fond of my sister, and I made a rather 
good dinner too: a chicken dish with 
rice and sour cream sauce. So what if I 
substituted cooked corn and Oreos for the 
Waldorf salad and cherry pie that I had 
planned? 


Another small example: Though I 
badly wanted to finish the dishes during 
Michael's nap, I took a few minutes out 
to read a letter from my mother-in-law 
because I love her and wanted to learn 
how she was adjusting to the recent death 
of her only brother. 


A final example: I took two breaks 
today that I really couldn't afford to 
read to my sons. I love that warm feeling 
that comes when I have one or two little 
bodies in my lap and one or two more 
leaning against me, asking endless ques- 
tions to prolong the turning of each page. 


My current train of thought is again 
interrupted, this time by Daniel who 
charges in with an alarming bulletin 
concerning Nathan's creative efforts to 
reach the bathroom medicine cabinet. I 
leap up the stairs three at a time to 
find Nathan taking a deep pull on the 
Triaminic bottle--so much for child-proof 
caps. A close examination of the bottle 
assures me that he has only imbibed a 
couple of teaspoons. After a stern lec- 


ture from me, he is sent to his room 
murmuring bitterly and shooting back a 
cryptic remark, "You are not very appre- 
ciated." 


I continue my musing about the problem 
of getting so lost in service to family 
and church that I don't find time to wind 
my own clock, so to speak, and it not 
only slows down but also keeps erratic 
time after a while. Clearly, I don't 
regularly devote myself to any of the 
renewing activities discussed the day 
before during visiting teaching because I 
don't love them enough. Somehow I have 
to remind myself how much I used to love 
them, but I find myself admitting that 
the thought of giving myself more "things 
to do" every day, in addition to my al- 
ready bulging list, makes me want to run 
screaming into the night. 


All through dinner, while listening to 
my husband discuss his day in the lab, at 
the same time seeing that dinner goes 
directly from my children's plates to 
their mouths without any detours, this 
problem simmers in a sluggish sort of way 
in the back of my mind. Much later, 
after completing the complicated ritual 
that means bedtime to my sons, the answer 
bubbles to the surface: Simplify! 


From there, it is one easy step to the 
birth of "Mother Christensen's Formula 
for a Good Day," written on scrap paper 
and posted prominently on the refrigerator 
with the aid of a Smurf magnet: 


1. Read SOMETHING every day 
2. Write SOMETHING every day. 


It is so simple that it's almost 
insulting, which makes it perfect for me 
right now. 


Reading something could mean studying 
scriptures, reading through the latest 
issue of National Geographic, pulling a 
novel off the shelf, or going through the 
entire newspaper rather than just glancing 
in quickly to see what Modesty Blaise is 
up to. 


Writing something might involve catch- 
ing up on my journal, composing a letter 
to a friend, or even coming up with some 
very bad poetry, which I do once ina 
blue moon and share with no one but my 
mother, herself an amateur poet. 


I look forward to a day in the future 
when I can embark on a more rigorous 
program of spiritual and intellectual 
improvement. Today, my formula seems 
heaven-sent. Perhaps it is. 


Diane B. Christensen 
Provo, Utah 





Blessed art thou among women 

For thou shalt be called Mother 
Yea, and thy chores and thy tasks 
shall follow thee all the days of 
thy life. 


And thou shalt eat the bread 

of thine own baking and 

thou shalt dwell forever ina 

dirty house if thou dost not choose 
to clean it thyself. 


Thou shall arise before the cock 
croweth and thou shalt say unto 
thine self "Where are the offspring 
which were given me?" Yea, the sun 
has risen high in the sky and the 
hour is getting late; wherefore I 
have been long at my labors." 


And thou shalt go and find thy 
offspring prostrate on their cots 
and thou shalt say unto them, "Haste, 
arise and shine, 
for thee to perform, wherefore, 
been many hours already preparing the 
day." 


And thine offspring shall linger in 
sleep and shall say unto thee 
"Thou didst not watch the late, 
late show as I did last night, 
and mine eyes are heavy and mine 
bones acheth." 


late, 


And thou shalt say unto thy offspring 
"Get thee up from thy cot 

ere I lay hand upon thee-- 

and go hither and scrub a 

sparkling tub 

for thou has left black rings upon 
its sides." 


And thine offspring shall say unto thee 


"T will go and do thy bidding 
in a minute." 

And thy rage shall know no end 
and thou shalt weep and wail 
and gnash thy teeth mightily. 


Nevertheless, thou shalt scrub 

a sparkling tub thyself 

and glory shall be addéd unto thee 
for thou didst not strike 

the lazy beast. 


I Have Known a Mother’s Fears 


Awakened in the night 

by my toddler's croupy cough, 

I feel his eyes spill fear into my throat 
as he gasps blue breath. 

I don't clutch him and run screaming, 

but thin the air with menthol crystals 
and give Calcidrine with lullabies. 

I rock him long after he sleeps 

to the rhythm of his breathing. 


I check every friend's house 

for my daughter until even the pink cycle 
turned over in the driveway 

looks molested 

as newspaper headlines surface in my mind. 
Stifling hysterical sobs 

I hold myself together until I see her 
hand in hand with old neighbor Wyatt. 


Long past dark I look again at my son's note: 


"Gone on a hike with the Scouts" 

and I remember my roommate's boyfriend 

bursting breathless into our apartment 

crying to her, "Your brother's dead! 

He fell off the trail!" 

I feel myself so taut that I don't move 
for fear I'll snap 


until the Scoutmaster's truck pulls into our driveway 


for I have many labors 
I have 
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Blessed art thou, Mother 

and thy descendants shall 

call thee blessed for thou 
preparest a table before them. 
Thou cookest meat and all manner 
of tasty vittles 

and they shall sit at thy table 
with thee, and partake with thee. 


Before Sunset 


As Demeter and Persephone walked 

before the six-month winter 

ravaged the mother's tender harvest 

in her grief, 

we walk now-- 

after the years of nurtured indifference 
planted from hurt too buried to weed 
when you spread frost over the children 


to guard yourself against your own Hades. 


But now the froth at my ankles 

and your arms swinging freely near mine 
remind me not of winter 

but of a sun-splayed sky 

when I was nine 

while the others were gone 

and Dad in Vietnam 

when you put your plate next to mine 
at breakfast and said to me, 

"This is what it would be like 

if you were an only child." 

And something cracked. 

A snow drop fell. 

The spruce loosened its crust. 

I knew that we would walk like this 
even if we should wait 

until the sun burns inland 

against the western clouds, 

last light angling our shadows-- 
you and we children 

wet with spray 

and laughing red mouths 

and spring. 


Danielle Beazer 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


and I see my son's slender figure in the tail lights 


as he lifts out his bike. 


I have known a mother's fear 
and only hope's lifeline 
kept me from drowning 

in a pool of dread. 


Sandra R. Shupe 
Ogden, Utah 


Nevertheless, 
thou art crowned with the angels 
on the second Sunday of May 
each year. 


And they shall add glory 
to thy crown, 
let thee also wash the dishes, 
And when night falleth 
thou shalt be frazzled. 
offspring shall say of thee 
"She is an old woman, 

she neither goes dancing 
nor does she watch the late, 
late show." 


for they shall 


And thy 


Thy art and thy craft 

shall make thee called on 

and thou shalt labor at many tasks 
in the kindgom, 

For whosoever asketh, 

thou doeth his bidding. 


Thy back shalt acheth 

thy cane and thy husband 

shall be thy support 

thy veins shall be varicose 

in thy aching legs 

but thou shalt do thy labor 
with a smile, neither shall thou 
gripe, 
thy name shall be mud. 


for in the day that thou doest 


thou are blessed for 


Wherefore thou shalt be blessed 
above all others 

for thou art Mother and thou shalt 
find peace and joy in thy offspring 
forever and ever, 

if thou endureth 

to the end. 


Anonymous 


Mothering 


There is in children an inexorable mockery. 


They step with my step 
to the same brittle music 
played out by time. 


And their pleasures multiply 
(like mine). 


The sun glistens on their limbs. 
Even the winter longs to stay 
on their sweet breath. 


As their days fall like dappled dominoes 
touching each other 
into unsettled repose 


I taste their laughter 
in the tongue of my throat. 


And upward, behind my eyes, 
I hear the range of their voices 


in tears I have held 
since I could do no more 
with time. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


For Corazon Aquino 


The future is a new, unwritten page; 


But so it was the day you pledged 
A permanent alliance 

With a wedding ring, 

And every time 

You cast a vote of pain 

For young, untested life. 


The homefront is 

No theater for cowards; 

And who knows better 

Than its veterans 

The difference between 
Life-giving blood 

And blood that shatters life 
Too soon? 


To heal the wounds of tyranny, 
A mother in a modest yellow dress 
Will do. 


Margaret Munk 


Silver Spring, Maryland 
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Fiction 


Sound in Technicolor 


aDiag arrived at the grandmother's 
house a half-hour before they had pre- 
dicted. Gerard had a feeling that every- 
thing in the house was interwoven, from 
the braided rugs to the patterns on the 
furniture to the fibers in the old woman's 
sweater. He had only seen her a few 
times before, but she was thinner than 
Gerard had remembered. And her skin 
seemed lighter, almost diaphanous where 
her joints met. He was aware that the 
way she was pushing cookies at him was 
her attempt to spark a conversation. 


"How's the weather been?" he asked her. 


She smiled and asked about the flight 
they had taken. Gerard nodded and grinned 
back. 


"you can't get her to hear your fasci- 
nating question about the weather at that 
voice level," his wife Elaine said. "You 
have to almost shout, like I did." 


"you mean," he said, raising his voice, 
"I can't be heard at all?" 


"Not at that volume." 


Gerard stepped close to Grandma Lloyd 
and asked again about the weather. "It's 
still out there," she said. 


Their daughter Melanie yelled hello to 
her great-grandmother, and the old woman 
told the eight-year-old that she had 
heard about a fine young artist in the 
family. Melanie beamed as they all sat 
down. Elaine said she was impressed by 
the bouquet of flowers on the dining room 
table. 


"Claude and Julie gave me that," said 
Grandma Lloyd. Claude was Elaine's oldest 
brother. 


"TI thought you told me we shouldn't 
give flowers on your grandmother's birth- 
day," Gerard said to Elaine. It felt odd 
to talk of the old woman as if she weren't 
there, but he knew she couldn't hear him. 


"Grandpa gave her big bouquets on 
every special day of the year, up to the 
last month of his life," Elaine murmured 
to him. "What I said was that no one can 
take his place." 


Melanie had been given the assignment 
of handing her great-grandmother the 
birthday gift. The old woman spent what 
seemed like half an hour opening the 
package before she found two large and 
exquisitely-bound art books. 


"You can't 
Thank 


"Beautiful," she said. 
find books like this around here. 
you, all of you." 


"I thought she would like them," Gerard 
told Elaine. "Visual things mean a lot 
more when you can't hear anything." He 
raised his voice to call out a "happy 
birthday." 


The books contained high-quality prints 
of French Impressionist paintings and 
eighteenth-century English watercolors. 
Melanie was anxious, as usual, to show 
off her knowledge of art, and soon the 
old woman and the young child were bent 
over the books together. 


"Elaine, I guess we can talk like 
we're alone," said Gerard in his normal 
voice. "I suspect that we thought of the 
typical city-slicker gift, while Claude 
struck the right sentimental chord." 


"It's not like we're competing against 
them," said Elaine. 


ise sniffed a chuckle. Elaine seemed 
to ignore what had been the nature of 
families since the days of Cain and Abel. 
Competition, he had decided years ago, 
was the fuel of life. 


Gerard felt there was reason to be 
proud of some of the competitive advan- 
tages he had earned. When he was thirty- 
two, he had been named a vice-president of 
a national discount department store, 
which he had joined less than six years 
earlier as an assistant branch manager. 
His daughter could already tell the dif- 
ference between a Renoir and a Seurat. 

He had a house with ten rooms. Three new 
cars sat in his garage, and he saw them 
not only as road vehicles but as steel- 
and-chrome monuments to his years of 
paying tithing. These trappings of his 
success were an argument he could put to 
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any boozing and womanizing colleague who 
talked as if religion could only help 
sick people in tenuous emotional ways. 


Still, Gerard preferred to compete 
with non-believing colleagues rather than 
his fellow Mormons. He felt most comfort- 
able about his Church when he didn't have 
to deal with the people who belonged to 
it, the families that kept turning out 
babies (while he only had one little 
girl) and were full of missionary success 
stories (when he had never baptized any- 
one). That he fell short in several 
areas of the "Mormon Ideal" was a source 
of constant embarrassment to him and even 
at times confused him about his true 
religious feelings. 


"It's ridiculous," he told Elaine 
once. "I've been an elder now for over a 
dozen years. Men who are younger than I 
are being called to the stake high coun- 
cil. Someone who can barely make enough 
money to buy his suits from a thrift shop 
is in the bishopric." 


Elaine only teased him about it. 


"Maybe you should run for high 
priest," she said. "You could issue 
campaign buttons and bumper stickers 
and pass out pictures of yourself in your 
best clothes." 

"I'm not talking about ambition. I'm 
talking about normal progression," he 
said. "I do my home teaching every 
month. I pay my tithing--a lot more than 
anyone else in the ward. So why don't 
they use me as a resource? It's self- 
defeating." 


"It could be they're considering spiri- 
tual qualifications." 


"Elaine, I'm just as spiritual as 
everyone else." 


"Ig that the right way to look at it?" 


"Everyone else seems to think so," he 
said. 

"Well, think about me," she said. "No 
one's called me to be a high priest, 
either." 


H. sometimes wished Elaine's sense of 
humor were banned as an illegal weapon, 
especially when she used it to have the 
last word. 


It had been Elaine's idea to visit 
Grandma Lloyd on her eighty-third birth- 
day. "Every birthday of her married life 
Grandpa Lloyd took her on a trip some- 
where," she explained. "I know if we 
flew out to see her, it would mean a 
lot. Why, it would be a great lift to 
her just to talk with us.” 


Gerard's brief impression of his wife's 
grandmother on this visit was a charged 
one. Beneath her deafness and the trap- 
pings of age, she had preserved the same 
zest for living that he saw in his wife 
and daughter. The old woman's eyes even 
contained an aspect of youthful wonder, 
as if she were seeing things for the 
first time. She was looking at her new 
books with the zeal of an artist, and 
when she suddenly turned to Gerard, he 
imagined her eyes were more blue than 
they had been before. 


Elaine broke in as her grandmother 
looked up. "Grandma," she said. "Gerard 
and I just can't get over that beautiful 
bouquet from Claude and Julie." 


"It's the first time I've gotten flow- 
ers for my birthday for six years, since 
Howard passed on," she said. "It was 
like growing nearer to him." 


"If we had known that," said Gerard, 
"we would have bought you enough flowers 
to fill a greenhouse." 


“Howard scares people away because he 
went out of this world," the grandmother 
"But there's nothing frightening 


went on. 
about him. I know because I can still 
hear him." 


Gerard decided he could only nod 
politely. 


"Howard and I didn't have TV all of 
our lives, like you kids, so we spent our 
days together in conversation. It was 
our main entertainment, so we got pretty 


good at it," the grandmother said with a 
laugh. 


"It's a lost art," Gerard said loudly. 


"But it can stay with you. We tried 
to talk about the things that last, and 
it worked. When Howard was sick, he said 
he'd pray for me if I did the same for 
him. Of course I prayed for him, and I 
always will. It's kept us close during 
all these years of separation." 

"Grandma," Gerard shouted. 

"Gerard, please don't interrupt," said 
Elaine. "She's telling us something 
that's important to her." 


"Grandma," Gerard shouted again, louder 
this time, "how did Howard feel about 
being a Mormon?" 


She started to speak when Gerard broke 
in again. "I mean, not what he said in 
public, but what he confided to you." 


"Sometimes I realize it's a blessing 
to be deaf," the old woman said. "It 
helps me recall his voice without dis- 
tractions. One time he looked at me and 
said he'd just seen all the trials I'd go 
through in this world. I think he must 
have especially meant these years of 
being alone. But he told me God would 
give me instructions on how to overcome 
the trials that seemed unbearable. What 
we had to do was listen. We learned to 
do that a lot better during all the years 
we talked and listened to each other." 


"What else did Howard talk about?" 
Gerard said. 


"One thing he always told me: the 
greatest blessing the Church gave him was 
God. He knew people who wanted their 
blessings in big houses, high incomes, 
and prestige, but he said he'd take God 
over those things any day. That's because 
God would let us be together forever. 
Anyway, to answer your question, my hus- 
band was very proud of his testimony. 
That's what he called it. His testimony 
was the only thing he owned that he felt 
possessive about." 


Gerard was fascinated by her expres- 
sions as she spoke. In her face were 
feelings he had seen in his wife and 
daughter, glimmers of meaning suggested 
by the look of an eye or a smile. But 
even when he saw these signs of greatness 
in his family, he only expressed his 
appreciation with gifts of jewels and 
toys. He often felt like a linguist 
translating his emotions into a language 
of material goods. Sometimes he wished 
he could explain his love for Elaine and 
Melanie in a few compelling words. He 
was surprised to feel a similar sense of 
awe for and inadequacy about this old 
woman whom he hardly knew. 


"I've been talking too much," said 
the grandmother. "You kids have other 
things, with all your TV stations and 
video games. But talking's what Howard 
and I used to do with our time together. 
And to keep me company while we've been 
separated, he left a lot of conversation 
in my mind." She laughed. "Or what's 
left of my mind." 


"Gerard," said Elaine. "Why don't we 
take Grandma out to dinner now?" 


wife. "What?" 
he wiped some 


Gaz looked at his 
Elaine stared at him as 


water from his eye. "I was just think- 
ing," he said. 

"Are you all right?" 

"Oh yes." He smiled. "I feel pretty 
good." 


"Do you feel up to taking Grandma out 
for her birthday dinner now?" 


He shook his head. It seemed to him 
as if the atmosphere had suddenly become 
too quiet, as if he had accidentally 
turned off the power. He took out a 
handkerchief, wiped his eyes again, and 
blew his nose before he managed to say 
anything. Even though his voice cracked, 
he raised it so the grandmother could 
hear him, too. "Why don't we just stick 
around a while," he said, "and talk." 


Christopher Sharp 
New York, New York 
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Patty Cannon’s Crusade 





Pikienceroni syndrome--PMS--is being 
called by some the health issue of the 
"80s, but by no means is it simply a fad. 


That was the message of experienced 
researchers, clinicians, physicians, and 
educators who spoke on understanding, 
recognizing, and managing PMS at Brigham 
Young University's fifth annual Conference 
on Health and Wellness in March 1984. 
Since then, awareness of PMS has grown, 
and along with it, the number of health 
professionals who are willing to admit 
that PMS is a real problem. 


Patti Cannon, a Salt Lake City journal- 
ist, told her poignant story at the con- 
ference. Her cyclical mood changes for 


years turned her from a calm, competent 
woman into a raging maniac who could not 
cope with her three children for the two 
weeks preceding her period. Her mother 
had experienced the same problem but 
died without ever knowing what was the 
matter with her. 


After a recommended hysterectomy proved 
not to be the solution to Patti's problem, 
she discovered Dr. Ronald V. Norris, who 
was doing PMS research at a clinic in 
Lynnfield, Massachusetts. Hormone therapy 
with progesterone, along with changes in 
her lifestyle, stopped the Jekyll-and- 
Hyde behavior and enabled Patti to lead a 
normal life again. 


Patti, a strong proponent of PMS edu- 
cation, co-founded the National PMS Soci- 
ety and opened the Utah PMS Clinic in 
Salt Lake City in the spring of 1983. 
More than a thousand women contacted the 
clinic in its first year of operation, 
and satellite clinics have since opened 
throughout Utah. 


Acknowledging that many people--even 
physicians--are brushing off PMS as the 
"fad of the '80s," Patti said, "We do 
not choose PMS. We are chosen, and we 
need to deal with it." She defined PMS 
as "any combination of emotional or phy- 
sical features that occur cyclically ina 
female betore menstruation and that re- 
gress or disappear during menstruation." 
They are usually triggered by ovulation 
when the pituitary gland secretes a cer- 
tain hormone. 


Listing some of the varied symptoms 
that precede the onset of menstruation by 
one or two weeks--nausea, bloating, severe 
headaches, weight gain, irritability, 
depression, hives, leg cramps, cravings 
for certain foods, diarrhea, constipation, 
asthmatic seizures, crying spells, with- 
drawal from social contacts, suicidal 
thoughts, irrational anger, fear of in- 
sanity--Patti asked, "What woman would 
choose these?" 


An estimated eighty percent of all 
women experience PMS to some degree; 
approximately ten percent of this group 
is considered to be in the "severe" cate- 
gory, where untreated PMS debilitates and 
even incapacitates the sufferer. 


At the Salt Lake clinic, women who 
feel that they need treatment are first 
asked to keep a two-month record of basal 
body temperature--taken daily before 
getting out of bed, daily weight, and 
physical and emotional symptoms. Once a 
pattern has been established, the clinic 
uses a multi-disciplinary approach to 
treat the problem, Besides receiving a 
thorough physical exam, patients meet 


with a psychological counselor both alone, 
and where applicable, with their hus- 
bands. Because "PMS does not occur in a 
vacuum," it affects the entire family, 

and everyone needs help in understanding 
and dealing with it. 


In her conference report, Patti noted 
that mild sufferers often find relief 
through lifestyle changes, changes that 
are also vital to women who require pro- 
gesterone in the treatment of PMS. Dr. 
Norris said that thirty minutes of aerobic 
exercise at least three times a week is 
very helpful, Several women who have 
suffered severely with PMS symptoms said 
that they now walk or jog daily. 


Dietary changes also alleviate PMS 
symptoms. The treatment calls for greatly 
reducing or eliminating caffeine, sugar, 
salt, and carbohydrates and putting more 
protein, whole grains, and complex carbo- 
hydrates (found in fresh fruits) into the 
diet. Vitamin B-6 may be helpful also. 
Adequate sleep is another important factor 
in treatment. The Utah PMS Clinic also 
spends two hours in an education session 
helping women learn how to reduce stress-- 
including ways to say "no." 


As reported by Patti, Dr. Norris em- 
phasized that although there is no scien- 
tifically proven treatment for PMS, one 
is being developed on the basis of trial 
and error. He urges physicians to under- 
stand that PMS is a diagnosable and treat- 
able condition and to give the patient 
emotional support for this very legitimate 
complaint, 


Because the symptoms vary with the 
individual, Dr. Norris says that he 
strongly doubts that it is just one syn- 
drome. PMS treatment must be individual- 
ized. He advises physicians to choose 
medication that has optimal effect on the 
symptoms, with the fewest side effects. 
He also says that expense should be a 
consideration. (Women being treated with 
progesterone pay an average of $90 a 
month for it.) 


Dr. William R. Keye, Jr., director of 
the Division of Reproductive Endocrinology 
at the University of Utah's School of 
Medicine, says, “Women with premenstrual 
miseries need more than a pat on the 
back. There are physiological reasons 
for their problems, and there are ways 
they can be helped." He cautioned women 
to beware of the proliferation of "a lot 
of unconventional treatments in the name 
of PMS," including over-the-counter medi- 
cations that have little or no effect on 
moderate-to-severe PMS sufferers. 


Laurie Williams Sowby 
American Fork, Utah 


The Other Woman in My Son’s Life 


I walked up the steps of 1840 Edison 
after work to retrieve my fourteen-month- 
old son, the usual five-times-a-week 
ritual, and pushed open the door without 
knocking. Joshua saw me and came running, 
lifting up his arms. I picked him up and 
nuzzled his blond hair, looking around 
for Christian. 


Christian was in the kitchen, concen- 
trating on walking backwards, scowling 
ferociously, and pulling a train. He did 
not bother to look up. Pam, Joshua's 
mother and my best friend in the ward, 
came up the back stairs with a basket of 
laundry. "They had a wonderful time," 
she announced. "They spent the entire 
afternoon standing at the head of the 
stairs chucking this bushel of apples 
down it one at a time." 


It was a typical greeting. They had 
nearly always had a wonderful time, but 
the activities had varied from going to 
the zoo, finding books on dinosaurs at 
the library, playing with bread dough, 
and making fingerpaint pictures to finding 
buried treasure in the sandbox, dyeing 
Easter eggs, or learning the pledge of 
allegiance with the Cub Scouts. 


Pam is the other woman in 
life. She began taking care 
he was two weeks old, and he 
kindergarten that he has two 


my son's 

of him when 

explains at 

brothers and 


two sisters, mystifying those who know he 
is the oldest (and only) child. Even in 
child-jaded Salt Lake City, she attracted 
unbelieving stares with two-month-old 
Christian in the backpack and ready-to- 
be-born Joshua still under her T-shirt. 


When I stopped working full-time for 
someone else and started working even 
fuller time for myself, it gave me enough 
flexibility to have Joshua one morning a 
week, a transplanting of their easy cam- 
araderie and a chance for me to see if 
what entranced one two-year-old would 
entrance two. (Sometimes. ) 


Meanwhile, Pam, who had completed her 
master's degree in social work while she 
was pregnant with Joshua and had con- 
tinued teaching English in a community 
education program two nights a week, 
calmly continued as a state-licensed 
foster parent (while her husband was 
spending up to three months out of twelve 
traveling in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
India for the Church Genealogy Depart- 
ment), teaching the Cub Scouts, mowing 
the lawns of all the widows on her 
block, and teaching whichever Primary 
class was currently out of a teacher. 

For each foster child, she prepared a 
Book of Remembrance, sometimes being 

the only person who represented a neutral 
well-wisher in a battleground of hostile 
or terminally apathetic relatives. 


Christian's Christmas "present" to us each 
year was a month-by-month photo poster 
plus a log of outstanding activities: 
"Ate, drank, pooped, and made merry," was 
one notation from the first year. 


As a first-time mother, I turned to 
Pam when I needed mentoring through what 
to do about fevers, why never, never to 
buy coveralls without crotch snaps, and 
why apple juice will go down when orange 


juice won't. She has taught Christian 


about Halley's Comet, protoceratops eggs, 
and painting his toast with water-color 


designs. 


She did this for a few dollars an 
hour, never more than minimum wage--and 


‘that was the rate I paid, not the rate 
she charged. Nothing made clearer to me 


the low value that society places on 


mothering. Nothing but Pam's mothering 
has made clearer the high value that it 


should have. 


Sweetness, yes, but never sappiness. 
Tenderness by the tons but not trite- 


ness. Energy--goes without saying. 
Incredible luck for Christian? You bet. 


And what can I say about the richness she 
has added to my own life? 


Lavina Fielding Anderson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Feeding the Ducks 





Late last night my husband and I went 


down to Utah Lake to feed the ducks. 
was a good night for it, the sky was 
enormous and opaque and grey, and the air 
held the pleasantly dirty smell of the 
river. The trees that grew along the 
bank, denuded by the season, were black, 
and tangled, and wild. 


It 


When we got out of the car, I commented 
how still the water was and how quiet. 
The ducks heard me, of course, and ruined 
it. They usually do. Their quacking was 
loud and obnoxious and their feet slapping 
in the water were rhythmic as bathtub 
toys. We stood on the bank, shivering a 
little, emptying bags of old bread and 
old potato chips onto the ground and into 
the river. The crumbs never stay where 
they land for more than a second or two. 


Jan Braithwaite 


The ducks always make me a bit giddy. 
I don't think anyone else feeds them at 
night, and I'm not sure when I started to 
find it appropriate. I haven't fed them 
in the daytime for a couple of years. I 
very seldom think that much about them 
during the day (there are, naturally, 
things in my life more important to me). 
But when I am around them they induce a 
sort of humor, or delight, or something, 
that lifts me. Night, I guess, is the 
time I am most often reminded of my need 
for that lift. 


My father started all of this. He 
always used, as his excuse, the dried out 
heels of bread in the breadbox. He in- 


sisted that we get rid of them without 
wasting them, and though there were spar- 
rows and robins and starlings in the back 


yard, the ducks were always the unques- 
tioned recipients. Ducks are obviously a 
lot more interesting than other birds, 
unless you count the unusual ones like 
hummingbirds, which are way too fast to 
feed, and ostriches, which live in Africa 
anyway. 


The fact is, there were ducks, which 
meant it was shameful to let the bread go 
to the boring birds. So Daddy would hunt 
a little for his car keys, and when he 
found them we'd go down to the lake, to 
where the river meets the lake. We went 
about once a month and always on "eating" 


holidays: Thanksgiving and Christmas and 
Easter. 


I never realized then the education 
that I was getting from the ducks. At 
the lake I learned, without knowing I 
was learning, the patterns to the shapes 
of trees and the difference between a 
sedge and a rush and a grass. (Sedges 
have edges but rushes are round. Grass 
is flat.) I learned about how light 
stretches and folds over and twists when 
it hits water and that spiders breathe 
with lungs like an open book, and that if 
a ranger tries to prevent a beaver from 
chewing on a tree, it doesn't work; the 
beaver climbs on top of the wire obstacle 
and chews the tree higher up. I also 
learned that there were endangered species 
of wild water birds living at the lake 
instead of in some distant hyper-protected 
environment, and they seemed to be doing 
just fine there. 


But then, I always did just fine 
at the lake, myself. I found one of 
the best ways to celebrate quietness was 
to part the shedding cattails--up on 
the bank, where the ground was dry but 
spongey--and lie down in the middle of 
them and stare straight up. All I could 
see that way was the sky and the stalks 


Coalescence 





"She'll start to get on your nerves 
after a while," warned my brother, flick- 
ing off the windshield wipers. He turned 
north onto I-15 and simultaneously pushed 
in a Neil Young tape. I watched the 
crystal water trails on my window as we 
headed towards Salt Lake City, where I 
planned to live and work between semes- 
ters. He knew firsthand about our grand- 
mother's tendency to worry, overprotect, 
and forget things, having stayed with her 
the summer before. Admittedly, the pros- 
pect of spending two months with Grammy 
made me somewhat apprehensive. After 
all, how long could pleasant dinner con- 
versations about the relatives, the 
weather, or caramel candy recipes last? 
What in the world did a twenty-one-year- 
old college student have in common with 
an eighty-one-year-old widow? 


To me, Gram was a sweet, sensible 
woman who made great coconut bars and au 
gratin potatoes. Her spare room with the 
purple floral bedspreads was always ready 
for a guest. She never let a birthday or 
a Christmas go by without sending a gift, 
and she made special trips to attend our 
graduations and missionary farewells. We 
grandchildren humored, respected, and 
smiled when she'd fuss over our eating 
habits or say "valise" for suitcase, 
"trousers" for pants, and "the BY" for 
Brigham Young University. On holidays or 
during the summer, our conversations were 
brief and polite: "Are you keeping up 
your good marks? Are you making lots of 
friends? What are your plans for the 
vacation?" We sheltered her: rather 
than tell her how we really felt, we'd 
tell her what we thought she wanted to 
hear. She was our grandmother, lodged in 
the past. 


The sense of separation from familiar 
surroundings that I'd experienced as a 
child intensified during the first days 
of my stay. I attended church with 
Grammy, and I was overwhelmed by how old 
everyone was. I was used to a homogeneous 
student ward at BYU, where youth seemed a 
permanent condition and where anyone 
under sixteen or over sixty was a rare 
museum piece. Now senior citizens sur- 
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rounded me, extending their trembling, 
veined hands to clasp mine when my grand- 
mother introduced me. Swoony vibratos 

and their masculine-pitched counterparts 
sang the Relief Society hymns. I wondered 
if I should switch to a singles ward at 
the University of Utah. 


American culture distances us from 
intimacy with older people. South Ameri- 
can and European families whom I've known 
are conglomerates of grandparents, cous- 
ins, in-laws--generations blended togeth- 
er. Children grow in an environment where 
aging and death are common, natural. 

Even though I'd sung Christmas carols at 
rest homes and hugged my grandparents on 
visits, I'd never lived with an old per- 
son. I was with Grammy late at night and 
early in the morning. I saw her dressed 
up for parties and undressed for bed. 

She wears thick support hose to hide 
varicose veins, sleeps in a nylon nightcap 
to protect her hairdo, and clings to my 
arm when we walk down uneven sidewalks 
and stairs. 


At times I felt sorry for Gram when 
she strained to cut thick bar cookies or 
peer into the cupboard. One Saturday we 
rolled her Persian rugs back into place 
after the carpet had been shampooed, and 
the task nearly wore her out. "You know, 
I just can't do the things I used to," 
she huffed, a trickle of sweat dripping 
from her salon-tinted hair. Sometimes it 
annoyed me, in an irrational way, when I 
had to twist jars open for her or repeat 
myself three times--as if it were her 
fault for becoming old or hard of hear- 
ing. Other times, her spindly legs and 
wrinkled, flabby skin gave me flashes of 
selfish pride in my own flexibility and 
strength. 


Most often, though, I felt endeared to 
Gram: I wanted to mother her. I cleaned 
her kitchen shelves, taught her how to 
use her new no-stick frying pan, and made 
sure that she locked up at night. One 
morning as she left for a Daughters of 
the Utah Pioneers luncheon, I noticed 
pink splotches on her white chin and 
cheeks. She had caked on a blusher foun- 


dation. I offered to blend it in, and it 
seemed for a moment that I was helping a 
little sister play dress-up. 


As I observed the physical limitations 
of aging in my grandmother, I also came 
to admire how much she does. She never 
misses her daily neighborhood walk; she 
belongs to at least five clubs; and she's 
travelled in Europe, Russia, Alaska, and 
the Orient. She's more politically active 
than I am and has a regular exercise 
routine with stretches, leg lifts, and 
tummy tighteners. When I called one day, 
she answered the telephone breathing 
heavily. "What's the matter, Gram?" I 
asked, concerned. "Oh, nothing at all-- 
I'm just doing calisthenics!" she piped. 


Gram and I differed in more than phys- 
ical ways. Flooded with classes, meet- 
ings, papers, and lectures, I usually feel 
too needed. Gram and her friends suffer 
the pain of not feeling needed enough. 
Children who once heavily depended on 
them now have families of their own; 
husbands have passed away; and the grand- 
mothers are left to knit afghans or play 
bridge. Gram watches television every 
day--surprising, considering how she 
frowns on idleness. It keeps her company, 
she explains, and displaces the silence 
of her apartment. JI do all I can to 
avoid blaring stereos or televisions. 
Instead of dreading quiet solitude, I 
crave any peaceful moments that come late 
at night or when I walk by myself. 


When the evening paper came, Grammy 
would look first at the obituary section 
to read which of her friends had died. 
I'd scan the society pages to find out 
who had gotten married. For her, old age 
brought with it the harsh transition from 
full family life to loneliness; many of my 
peers struggle to adjust from singleness 
to marriage. Although such dichotomies 
intrigued me, they also estranged me from 
Gram. I felt detached, almost scientific 
in my observations. 


Grammy had previously been interviewed 
by BYU's Charles Redd Center for Western 
Studies because she grew up in a polyg- 
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of the cattails and the dark brown fuzz 
that began, after a while, to fall off in 
delicate clumps and settle in around me 
and on top of me. I could forget entirely 
that this whole thing belonged to anyone 
else at all. 


The trips to the lake started to come 
less often when I was about twelve. 
Older brothers and sisters began to go 
away to schools or jobs in other places 
(I am the youngest), and even the nieces 
and nephews that lived in town started to 
seem more distant. And, I began to be 


less interested in the lake. I blame 
junior high school for this. It's easy 
to be distracted at this age, and even 


easier to find something you enjoyed as a 
child to be puerile and, therefore, over-— 
whelmingly embarrassing. I admit, in 
fact, that I do not recall feeding any 
birds, even the boring ones in the back 
yard, ever, without suspecting that there 
was something severely wrong with me 
because I was doing this rather than 
watching Happy Days or reruns of The 
Brady Bunch. My insecurities effectively 
kept me away from the lake and the river, 
and I suspect my staying away fed my 
insecurities. I saw the ducks twice, I 
think, in those two years. ; 


I didn't really want to take high 
school biology. But on the second day of 
classes my teacher announced that we were 
going to find some microscopic animals to 
help us learn to use a microscope, and to 
get the microscopic animals we would be 
going to the lake tomorrow. If we wanted 
to take some popcorn or something, we 
could give it to the ducks-—-there were 
ducks, she said, living on the river. I 
was a little nervous, not having adjusted 
out of junior high, but I thought that if 
the teacher recommended it herself, it 
might be all right. The next day we did 
go to the lake. And I didn't take out my 


popcorn until I saw the teacher's bag. I 
dropped the corn in close to me, and then 
closer and closer until I could feel the 
familiar soft nibbling at my sneakers and 
the ducks began to mistake my shoelaces 
for food and untie them. I was smiling 
so much I didn't even care that my peers 
were watching; so much that I didn't 
notice that they were having as good a 
time as I was. I was in love with the 
whole subject of biology within a matter 
of minutes, and my crush has never yet 
gone away. 


The winter of my second year of college 
produced several more feet of snow than 
our valley usually finds comfortable. 

The mountains were white or grey longer 
than they should have been, and the rivers 
were gorged and dangerous. The shores of 
the lake expanded up into the cow pas- 
tures, and the beavers were gone. The 
ducks' park was completely submerged and 
the water almost covered the "shrinking" 
tree I had climbed. Anyone seated in a 
canoe could now reach the branches I had 
thought too high and thin to be safe. 


The first time I saw the lake after 
the flooding I was a little disappointed. 
Disappointed that the lake had changed, 
especially that the road along the river 
was no longer usable, but with no real 
complaints. For one thing, I had always 
been a rather vocal conservationist (the 
sound of chainsaws still chafes and hurts 
and leaves me fuming), but here, no man 
or company or landlord was to blame for 
the impressive destruction--I didn't even 
consider it destruction, because it wasn't 
our fault. I liked that. It was a natu- 
ral change, and a rather exciting one. 
See? I thought. And we think we're so 
powerful. The other reason I didn't mind 
the flooding was that the ducks stayed. 
If the ducks had left, I might not have 
been so happy about the rest. 


I went one night in January that year 
with a friend, and we stood six feet 
above the old road, on the new dikes. 

And while he took pictures of the fog and 
the ruined old bridge and the trees, I 
hugged my coat and dropped pieces of 

moldy bagels to the ducks. "You can tell 
why they like bagels so much," he said. 

"I just heard that white one say that the 
little speckled one should call its mother 
for once, is that so much to ask?" 


It wasn't only the lake or the ducks 
or even the fog with all of that. And it 
certainly wasn't that joke. But I married 
him. And we still go to the lake fairly 
often. And when we move away from here, 
I will not unpack the bags until I am 
assured of the nearby presence of a lake, 
or a river, or a pond, with ducks. It 
doesn't have to be close, just close 
enough for him and me to drive to in the 
middle of the night without having lost 
more than an hour or two of sleep. 


We don't really go for the romance 
of it. The pictures he took that night 
on the dikes turned out mysterious and 
lovely, making the river look haunting 
and silent. But I was there that night, 
and there was no silence. I think we 
were the only people to feed those ducks 
all month; they certainly carried on as 
though we were and there is nothing 
quite as unromantic as the sound of a 
dozen or so very hungry ducks. 


But there is something alive and 
wonderfully funny about that sound, and 
it tickles--it may have to do with that 
feeling psychologists say is so vitally 
important to humans, the feeling of being 
wanted. Yes, I think that does have 
something to do with it. But not all. 


Zina Nibley Petersen 
Provo, Utah 


amous family. When they sent a transcript 
of the tape to be edited, she asked me to 
help her do it. I gladly consented, both 
because I wanted to do something for her 
and because the portions of family and 
Church history that I'd studied fascinated 
me. One of my uncles had cautioned me 
earlier about Grammy's reluctance to talk 
of her childhood; he claimed that she'd 
usually evade the polygamy issue when it 
was brought up. I decided that I would 
enter only as far into Gram's past as she 
wanted me to. 


Surprisingly, Gram was very open about 
the disillusionment with polygamy that 
she feels. On a warm Sunday afternoon 
with a slight breeze teasing the curtains, 
we talked. "The whole polygamy matter 
troubles me. I'm uncomfortable when they 
teach us that it ceased after the Mani- 
festo because I know it didn't," she 
confessed. "To me, it's a dark page in 
the Church's history, something that I'm 
certainly not proud of." Her feelings 
stunned me, both because they came from 
the lips of my guileless grandmother and 
because they echoed my own. I hadn't 
expected Gram to share my frustrations 
and confusions about polygamy. 


Our conversation drifted comfortably 
to other things: books we'd read, the 
morning's lesson in Relief Society on 
adversity (the idea of seeing trials as 
gifts from God had rubbed both of us the 
wrong way, but I hadn't dared say so 
until then), and the pain of losing a 
husband. Four hours rapidly passed, but 
we didn't notice as we sat in our cotton 
housecoats, sipping lemonade. 


Other refreshingly honest talks fol- 
lowed. I found myself telling her how my 
mission had been both disheartening and 
enlightening, and she admitted why she 
doesn't like what they studied in her 
Family Home Evening group: "There's so 
much blood and thunder in the Doctrine 
and Covenants that it depresses me to 
read it--I like to think of life as a 
positive thing, not in terms of those 
threats of damnation." 


The new union that I felt with Grammy 
wasn't just based on commiserating about 
our dissatisfactions; it was, rather, 
founded on my realization of how alike 
the two of us really are. I discovered 
that we both are fans of art shows, dried 
apricots, and Bach. Her best friend, 
Winnifred (I called her Grandma Winnie), 
is zany and fun, and I soon became great 
chums with her, too. The three of us 
went to The Natural and oohed over Robert 
Redford like teenagers. We talked of 
dating and romance, and they reminisced 


about piling into another girl's car and 
spying on a dance that they hadn't been 
asked to. I looked forward to my dinners 
with Gram so that I could tell her about 
a joke my boss told at the office or hear 
what they discussed at her club meetings. 


I recognized, albeit somewhat pain- 
fully, that I even shared some of Gram's 
infamous eccentricities. For example, 
we grandchildren have always chuckled 
about how frugal Grammy is, and living 
with her only confirmed that perception. 
Her drawers are full of hoarded sandwich 
bag twisties, plastic bags, leftover 
giftwrap, ribbons and boxes, and her 
refrigerator is cluttered with almost- 
empty jars of jams, coleslaw, or casse- 
roles that she can't bear to throw out. 
She saves used plastic forks; once she 
even toted home to Utah half of an 
omelette from a San Francisco restaurant 
and offered it to my brother a week later. 
She mends her stockings over and over. 


This parsimoniousness was both humorous 
and irritating to me--because I saw the 
same quality in myself. At lunchtime in 
the seventh grade, when schoolfriends 
wanted a dime to buy an ice cream crunch 
bar, I charged interest on the loans I 
made to them. I often gobble up what 
others leave on their plates because I 
can't stand to see food wasted. 


Another of Gram's eccentricities 
that bothered me was her obsession with 
time. During church, she'd frequently 
glance at her watch, and if the talk was 
boring, she'd sigh or say, "I wish he'd 
stop." She always dressed to go somewhere 
half an hour early and made sure to hurry 
me along, too. She planned and fretted 
for days about dishes for a family dinner, 
and when she misread her watch once and 
was twenty minutes late to pick me up, 
she was furious with herself, apologizing 
repeatedly. 


It seemed unnecessary to me to be so 
hung up on time, yet perhaps the thing 
that really disturbed me was how much of 
me I saw in her. One of my companions 
in a country pueblo on my mission, be- 
wildered after only a week in Colombia, 
walked cautiously, like a doe, with wide, 
frightened eyes. She moved too slowly 
for our busy schedule, so one day I moved 
ahead ten feet to quicken her pace. A 
teenager saw his chance and tore away 
with her watch as I finally turned back 
to see why she had screamed. 


As I opened the screen door one after- 
noon, I found Gram staring out at her 
rosebushes. The television was silent, 
and her nails clicked as her fingers 


drummed the kitchen table. She turned 
when she heard the door, and exclaimed, 
"Oh, Allison, I've just heard the most 
awful news." The grandson of one of her 
neighbors had shot himself the day before, 
after quitting his job. "There seems to 
be a rash of suicides among the young 
people today. How could Michael do that 
to his wife and baby?" she asked. "Why 
would anyone kill himself?" 


I remembered a recent conversation 
with my brother. As we ran along a shady 
lane near the canyon, we shared our mis- 
givings about God, ourselves, and the 
future. He concluded, "I don't think 
suicide's a cop-out; it's a very real 
alternative for people who think and who 
are aware of how depressing life is. I 
admire someone who has the guts to do it." 


I had wiped some sweat from 
my neck and asked, "You'd never actually 
do anything like that, would you? Don't 
you think that there still are some things 
worth living for?" He shrugged, and the 
rhythm of our breathing replaced spoken 
words. 


Stunned, 


I laid my purse on the table and sat 
down next to Gram. "Well," I began, "I 
can understand how someone would want to 
die, especially someone my age. Life is 
so unpredictable and meaningless at times. 
We never quite measure up to what we 
think we should be, and so much seems 
like a game of habit and pretense." 


"But these kids come from righteous, 
prosperous families," she protested. 
"They've been raised well and blessed 
with so much, and now they throw it all 
away." Her voice had the same scolding 
edge that she uses when she tells us to 
eat what's put on our plate or to remember 
who we are and to never bring shame to 
the family name. 


"Sometimes those kinds of families are 
precisely the cause of the problem," I 
blurted. The dull hum of-Gram's 1962 
refrigerator droned in my head. I picked 
up my purse, pushed back the heavy wooden 
chair, and rose to leave. I looked down 
then and saw, against the background of 
the lace tablecloth, my grandmother's 
twisted, knobby fingers, now intertwined. 
Brown age spots covered the backs of her 
thin hands. Her wedding ring was too 
big, and the diamond hung beneath the 
knuckle. She wiped a few tears from her 
yellowing eyes and cleared her throat; 
then, slowly, she reached to hold my hand 
as I patted her shoulder. 


Allison Pingree 
Provo, Utah 
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I walked into the small room and 
quickly undressed. I unfolded the cold 
paper cloth, draped it around my body as 
modestly as possible, and then I sat down 
on the flat narrow table with metal stir- 
rups at one end. There were medical 
instruments in a glass jar, smelling of 
alcohol. Next to them lying on a heating 
pad were metal clamps used for vaginal 
examinations. A poster on the ceiling 
directly above the examining table 
featured Snoopy saying, "Have a nice day!" 


The doctor walked in. He was about 
forty; his face was scarred from adoles- 
cent acne. 


"The tests were positive. Congratula- 
tions," he said, extending his hand, "you 
are pregnant." 


The warmness that filled my body was 
quickly followed by tenseness because I 
now had to ask the question that I had 
thought about for months, "Can I try for 
a vaginal delivery?" 


"If this were your second pregnancy, 
I'd say great, deliver from down below. 
But you've had two cesareans already, and 
the chance of uterine rupture is too 
great." 


My stomach felt heavy, the tears 
swelled to my eyes, and I looked down at 
the floor. 


A few weeks later two consecutive pro 
V-BAC (vaginal birth after cesarean) 
articles were published in the Boston 
Globe Magazine. Through case studies and 
statistics, the articles showed that 
doctors preferred the convenience of a 
planned cesarean because they could then 
avoid possible complications in labor. 
The articles stated that the chance of 
uterine rupture was almost nil and that 
doctors used the possibility to scare 
patients into repeat cesarean sections. 


At my next appointment, I approached 
the subject again. "I still want to try 
for a vaginal delivery." The doctor 
started to tell me again about the chances 
of uterine rupture. My heart began to 
beat faster. 


"That's the response they spoke about 
in the V-BAC article in the Globe." 


He stuttered something about the ar- 
ticle being biased and then answered, "If 
you go into labor before your due date 
and the labor progresses normally with no 
complications, we'll let you try and see 
how it goes." 


During an appointment at the end 
of my ninth month, I was confronted by 
a nurse who said, "Fill out these consent 
papers for the hospital. It gives the 
doctor permission to perform your 
cesarean." I felt my heart thump and my 
face get hot. I began to shake. 


"I am not having a cesarean!" 
"Don't worry," reassured the nurse, 
smiling. These are only in case you 


don't go into labor before your due date. 
I'm sure that you won't need them." 
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Body 


I had intentionally ignored the possi- 
bility of being overdue. According to my 
doctor, being overdue qualified me for a 
cesarean. I refused to fill out the 
papers and began to gather up more courage 
to challenge the previous agreement. 

"What if I am overdue?" I asked the doctor 
during my exam. "I still don't want a 
section." 


"It wouldn't be safe to wait longer." 
"Why? 


deliver with no problems. 
make it less safe?" 


Many women are overdue and 
Why does it 


"What am I going to do with you? 
Don't you realize the chances that you 
are already taking?" 


"Yes, and I feel good about what I am 
doing. This is my body. I feel healthy 
and know the baby is healthy." 


"You'll have to take a non-stress test 
see if Baby is under any stress before 
make any decisions." 


to 
we 


Several days later, I again found 
myself in the room with the flat narrow 
table. The nurse told me to lie on my 
back. She wrapped a wide belt around my 
waist and hooked it up to a monitor that 
graphed the contractions of my uterus 
and the effect that they had on the 
fetal heart. 


"I thought that it wasn't good for me 
to lie on my back at nine months preg- 
nant." 


I knew that it wasn't. The weight of 
the fetus pressing against the vena cava 
was cutting off oxygen to me and the 
baby. I was light-headed, and my stomach 
felt unsettled. 

"This is the only way to do this test." 

Later 
the test 


that day the doctor called with 
results and told me that the 
baby was under stress and confirmed the 
need for a cesarean. I questioned him 
about having to lie on my back. He denied 
that it could cause stress. I knew that 
he was wrong. 


At this point, I couldn't eat or 
sleep. I wasn't sure of my rights. 
Could I refuse to accept his decision? 
I hired a labor coach and discussed 
with her the problems that I was having 
with my doctor. She assured me that 
his behavior was very normal in the 
case of B-VAC patients. She told me of 
books that I needed to read to be more 
informed. She gave me the strength to 
challenge my doctor's decision. 


My due date approached, and I did not 
begin labor. My doctor tried to force me 
into labor by injecting pitocin--an arti- 
ficial hormone that stimulates uterine 
contractions--into my bloodstream. I sat 
in the flowery pink, artificially home- 
like hospital room for eight hours with 
my husband by my side. Every two minutes 
the medicine took effect; I clenched my 
fists and tried hard to keep from holding 
my breath, a natural reaction to pain 
that actually increases the pain. The 


chemical induction did not work. 
fetus was not ready to be born. 
to take the stress test several times 


The 
I had 


during that week; each time the fetus 
never showed distress, and I was allowed 
to go home. 


About two weeks past my due date, I 
went to the hospital again. This time my 
labor had begun, but it did not progress 
normally; I was not dilating according to 
the schedule. The doctor threatened 
cesarean every time he saw me. I refused 
to let him operate. I needed more time. 
Angry at my refusals, he yelled, "Do you 
think that I want to be here with you? 
I'd much rather be home with my wife. 


What are you trying to do, ruin me? You 
are going to get me into trouble." 
Tears streamed from my eyes. There 


was a lump in my throat so big that I 
could not speak. 


My husband yelled back, "If you'd just 
leave her alone, maybe she could relax 
and have this baby.” 


The head nurse, a woman in her fifties, 
was attending me. She gave me support 
and reassured me that everything was okay 
with the fetus; she let me know that my 
demands were not unreasonable; she had a 
talk with the doctor. 


Later the doctor returned with a 
change of attitude. "Okay, we'll go 
along with your plans as long as Baby and 
you are fine. We're not going to take 
any chances." 


I relaxed. The pressure was gone. 
The doctor and I now had an understand- 
ing: I wanted more than anything to 
experience the vaginal birth of my child. 


During the next three days, with my 
husband and labor coach by my side sup- 
porting me all the time, I sat in a hos- 
pital bed hooked up to a fetal monitor 
and I.V., hardly able to move. I was not 
allowed to eat; even the overprocessed 
hospital food looked good to me. Because 
I wasn't given any anesthesia in case 
there were complications with my uterus 
that I needed to feel, I was unable to 
sleep. 


Eventually, I lost contact with every- 
thing but concentrating on enduring the 
pain. Sometime during the afternoon of my 
third day in labor, I could endure the 
pain no longer. It was obvious to me that 
I wouldn't be able to deliver vaginally. 
"You gave it the best you could," my doctor 
said. "I've never seen anyone fight like 
you did. Baby was just too big." 


However, although I wasn't able to have 
things go the way I wanted them to, I was 
the one to make the decision to deliver my 
9 pound 1 ounce baby girl by cesarean 
section. 


Janette Fairbanks Paull 
Massachusetts 


Arlington, 
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1986 Women’s Conference 


The 1986 BYU Women's Conference, held 
on March 27 and 28, was a breath of fresh 
air, as welcome as the 75-degree tempera- 
tures and colorful spring blossoms that 
pervaded the campus. Women's Research 
Institute director Mary Stovall and her 
committee put together a program based on 
some of women's most urgent needs. 


Marjorie P. Hinckley, the keynote 
speaker, addressed more than 2,800 women 
in the Marriott Center with words of 
encouragement that made us wonder where 
she's been all these years. Her theme 
centered on individuality and the neces- 
sity of being selective according to each 
individual's needs. 


Referring to the conference theme, 
"Women of Faith: Building the Kingdom," 
she said, "We are now experiencing a time 
when the winds of adversity are whirling 
around us." She said that it is women's 
responsibility to build the kingdom "while 
others may wear out their lives trying to 
destroy it." Women can only build froma 
firm foundation, she said, even though 
ways of strengthening and building will 
differ from woman to woman. 


Sister Hinckley said that she admires 
all that women are trying to accomplish, 
but added, "My concern for you is that you 
are trying to cover all the bases in 
twenty-four hours. You cannot be every- 
thing to everyone all the time." 


She quoted former LDS General Relief 
Society President Belle Spafford: "Sim- 
plify your lives." Sister Hinckley con- 
tinued, "It was not intended that our 
lives should be a succession of confused, 
wearisome, frustrated days; they should 
be orderly days of true joy." Be selec- 
tive, she said, and choose to do the 
things that have eternal consequences: 

"Do not allow yourselves to become trapped 
or pressured by involving yourselves in 
too many activities without being suffi- 
ciently discriminating. This does not 
mean, however, that there should be 
nothing running through your heads but 
laundry procedures and economical cas-— 
seroles and that there should be nothing 
in your hands but brooms and dust mops. 

Be creative. Reach out and embrace the 
things this wonderful world has to offer." 


The keynote speaker said women have 
more doors open to them now than ever 


It was Emma Lou Thayne's image, and it 
worked: the ice began to break at dinner 
Friday night, and by Sunday afternoon we'd 
all been engulfed in a wave of wonderful 
support. We may have come in to the 
reunion alone or feeling lonely, but we 
left knowing the oceanic embrace of sis- 
terhood. There were sixty of us from 
Utah, Arizona, and Nevada staying in the 
Trefoil Girl Scout Lodge up Provo's South 
Fork. It was a marathon--a non-stop 
opportunity to talk, to share, to sing 
suffragist and "Mother in Heaven" songs, 
and to enjoy the company of like-minded 
women who were all, by the end of the 
weekend, at least familiar, if not firm 
friends. Emma Lou talked about that, 
too--the laser power of like-minded peo- 
ple, unhampered by the need to defend 
opposing positions, to get things done, 
to produce good fruit. We did that. The 
reunion nourished us all. 


Jean Marshall presented some of Ira 
Progoff's Intensive Journal Keeping 
ideas. Each of us felt the very moving 
effect of listing certain kinds of experi- 
ences and working with our emotional and 
intellectual memories of those experi- 
ences. At least a few of us felt a change 
in self-awareness or discovered a need to 
face some areas of our lives that we'd 
been hiding from. 


Deborah Sartain, a clinical social 
worker from Orem, led us in what may have 
been the most universally involving work- 
shop: "Consciousness Raising for Mormon 
Women." A CR group, she said, is a place 
to share safely and to receive support. 
This was the one time small-group inter- 
action was specifically provided and 
protected. 


Marge Conder spoke on "Constants and 
Change" in the image of LDS women as seen 
in the Ensign and Relief Society magazines 
from 1883 to 1985. The "constant" wasn't 


before. "If you can be a full-time home- 
maker, be grateful," she said. "TL not, 
you must do what is right for you." She 
said that our women are making a vital 
contribution to the business world and are 
bringing a positive, humanizing quality 
to the corporate environment. "The will- 
ingness to listen, and the quality of 
caring and comforting that exist in most 
women, come through in their work 2 
and make this world a better place for 
all of us. Sisters, we are all in this 
together, and we need each other," she 
concluded. "We need to lock arms and 
build the kingdom together." 


A panel discussion in the afternoon 
also focused on balance in a woman's 
life. Carol Lee Hawkins, an administra- 
tive assistant in the BYU Women's Research 
Center, noted that only ten percent of 
families fall into the traditional cate- 
gory of a father in the home and a stay- 
at-home mother. "Fifty percent of LDS 
women will be breadwinners before they 
are sixty-five," she said, "and forty- 
five percent of all mothers with preschool 
children are now in the work force." 
Women on the panel told how they had 
balanced the responsibilities of family, 
church, and career. 


Provo physician Elizabeth Blackwell, a 
mother of four children under seven, 
emphasized that simplifying and sharing 
home responsibilities with her husband 
allowed her to do all three. "There is 
no virtue in being overloaded," she said. 
"To be excellent in a few things is far 
superior to being mediocre in many." 


Grethe Ballif Peterson, a former member 
of the Young Women's General Board who has 
had to change her focus as wife of the 
president of the University of Utah, 
spoke of different pressures at different 
times in a woman's life and her efforts 
to achieve balance between public respon- 
sibilities and private life. 


Peterson urged women in the audience 
to set priorities, learn how to say no, 
develop habits that keep details from 
becoming problems, develop time management 
skills, and find time for themselves. 
"Excellence, for me, has never been a 
goal," she noted. "It has always been a 
by-product of hard work. But we must 
remember, too, that everything doesn't 
demand excellence." 


Sea of Support 


such a surprise: it was motherhood as 

the prescribed sphere of women, though 

the use of "mothers" as a synonym for 
"women" was something some of us hadn't 
thought about before, and the implications 
were a little disgruntling. Then Jill 
Mulvay Derr, who is currently coauthoring 
an official history of the Relief Society, 
talked about the evolution of that organi- 
zation in the lives of the women of the 
Church, Most impressive were Jill's own 
sense of serenity over certain kinds of 
issues and the energy that rose and 
swirled briefly around the question of 
making Relief Society more useful in our 
particular lives. 


I spoke about the concept of female 
deity “in myth and Mormonism." I, per- 
sonally, appreciated the fact that later 
that evening, as we adjourned for the 
night, Belle Clough addressed her prayer 
to "Our Father and Mother in Heaven." 


Linda Newell spoke briefly about why 
history "changes," and then allowed the 
discussion to turn to her recent experi- 
ences concerning response to Mormon 
Enigma, the biography of Emma Smith that 
she coauthored with Valeen Tippetts Avery. 

Elouise Bell, with Donlu Thayer, treat- 
ed us to a reading of Lucy Meservey 
Smith's journal and some hilarious per- 
sonal stories. It got late again, and 
cold, and some stayed up by the fire to 
join Shirley Paxman's presentation of 
Helen Candland Stark's work on aging. 


My husband came up Sunday morning to 
help Monroe Paxman pass the Sacrament, 
and even he was in tears during our two- 
hour morning service. Margaret Toscano 
spoke about the omnipresence of paradox, 
using the Martha/Mary and Lazarus stories 
to show us how spiritual and physical con- 
cerns are unseparated in the sight of the 
Lord. I was very pleased to be able to 


In another session, Carol Clark, 
administrative assistant for education and 
communication for the governor of Utah, 
urged women to make their voices heard by 
becoming informed and involved in the 
community. "There isn't one issue in 
this state right now that doesn't need 
more involvement from women," she said. 
"We must have courage to act. You may be 
ignored, but you've got to be willing to 
speak up and take a stand." She sug- 
gested that women get together as friends 
and discuss issues and then get involved 
in something that interests them. "You 
don't have to have a lot of background," 
she emphasized. "You can learn." 


Speaking on psychological preparation 
for reentering school or the work force, 
Marian S. Bergin said too many women are 
operating on shoulds, and the result is 
emotional turmoil. In making a decision 
to work or go to school, she said, ask 
yourself what you want and why you want 
sh ae 


A two-hour session featuring a panel of 
LDS marriage counselors drew a standing- 
room-only crowd who had come to find out 
how to prevent problems, what the most 
common marital problems leading to divorce 
are, and, no doubt, to feel some comfort 
that other folks are having similar dif- 
ficulties. The number one problem in 
eighty-five percent of troubled marriages 
is communication, the counselors reported, 
with unrealistic expectations of the 
spouse creating sixty percent of problems. 


One counselor on the panel admonished 
the Relief Society presidents in the 
audience to make certain that lessons and 
teachers "deal with the world the way it 
really is" and help women realize that 
they can't do it all; they must make 
choices, often between equally good 
things. 


The conference closed Friday evening on 
an entertaining, yet realistic, note with 
a fireside featuring A. Lynn Scoresby, 
associate professor of family sciences at 
BYU. He titled his talk, "Being Married 
to a Real Person is Better than Being 


Married to an Idea." 
Laurie Williams Sowby 


American Fork, Utah 


eat dinner with Margaret, whose interests 
in the archetypal feminine and the need 
to reinstate Her into the patriarchal 
system coincide with mine. Again, it was 
a real joy to make contact with like- 
minded people--hurrah for unions and 
reunions! 


There followed some time for us to 
share scriptures. Jan Cook set the tone 
by reading from Psalms--"Let the mountains 
shout for joy!" Others showed us to be a 
thoughtful, insightful group well-versed 
in the scriptures and beautifully open to 
truth wherever it's found. 


The Sunday feast didn't end when dinner 
was over. We were privileged to hear 
from Mary Bradford, a past editor of 
Dialogue and compiler of Mormon Women 
Speak. I loved talking with her. She's 
a real person, with a sparkle in her eye 
and real concern that we write for each 
other and so share our lives. Emma Lou, 
then, finished it up. Indeed, Emma Lou 
is a deep well of warmth, of wisdom, 
concern, and wit. She read from a work 
in progress, an episode in which the main 
character remembers the emotional power 
of hearing "our famous song" played on 
the Salt Lake Tabernacle organ as it 
reassured her that "all is well." 


The meeting--the reunion--closed with 
prayer; there was much embracing, much 
reaffirming of our love and acceptance 
for each other and of our desire to main- 
tain contact. Some of us stayed to vacuum 
and scrub; most of us drove away with new 
songs, new books, and T-shirts, but mostly 
with renewed faith in our faith--clutched 
to our hearts. We may have stumbled in 
alone on a forlorn or rebellious raft, 
but we left enfolded in a sea of support. 
We intend to keep it rolling. 


Julie Nichols 
Provo, Utah 
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L TOO, HAVE STRUGGLED WITH DEPRESSION ALL OF MY LIFE. I CANNOT OFFER YOU A CURE 


ONLY HOPE THAT THERE IS A WAY OUT OF THE BLACK HOLE AND A WAY TO STAY ABOVE IT MOST 
OF THE TIME. IT REQUIRES HARD WORK, BUT IT WILL BE WELL WORTH IT. 


In the SISTERS HELP column two 
issves ago, we published a letter 
from a woman suffering from PMS and 
recurring depression. She asked 
for "assurances." Specifically, 
she wanted to know about others who 
suffered from depression who had 
recovered or who had found relief. 
She wanted personal accounts of 
women's experiences with anti- 
depressants. Would they advise 
taking them? What kinds of drugs 
helped, if any? Exponent II 
received some mail specifically 
intended for the distressed sister, 
which we forwarded. Others wrote 
to her, and to the broader Exponent 
II readership, assuming (correctly, 
I believe) that others out there 
may have the same questions and the 
same needs. In our last issue, we 
printed a number of responses that 
did not fit into that issue, 
withholding names where instructed. 


First of all, I strongly advise you to 
try an antidepressant. A good article 
about their use appeared in Newsweek, No- 
vember 12, 1979, "Drugs and Psychiatry: 

A New Era," pages 98-104. A new anti- 
depressant that has come out since that 
article is Merital. My doctor describes 
it as halfway between the tricyclics and 
MAO inhibitors--as effective as the MAOs 
and as safe as the tricyclics. I have 
taken it for only a month and have ex- 
perienced only one small side effect 
along with much hope and joy. 


I have tried three of the other drugs 
listed in that article. I know that that 
sounds depressing, but keep in mind that 
I have been fighting this for over twenty- 
five years. Like you, I don't want to be 
ona drug. When I get feeling good, I 
quit the prescription and try to control 
depression with diet, which works for a 
long time. It was hard for me to go back 
and ask my doctor for an antidepressant 
recently because I thought I had it 
licked. Now I accept the fact that de- 
pression is something I will work to 
control for the rest of my life. What I 
want to emphasize is that all of the 
antidepressants I tried helped, and none 
had the terrible side effects you fear. 


If I were just beginning my search 
for answers to depression, I would work 
through a women's center. Depression is 
very complex, and the resources at women's 
centers are much more extensive than 
those available to a single doctor or 
therapist. My friend with PMS improved 
75% after a women's center recommended 
that her IUD be removed. It would seem 
that such centers would know what to try 
first. 


Self-Help for Premenstrual Syndrome by 
Michelle Harrison, M.D., is available 
from Matrix Press, P.O. Box 740, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02238, for $8.00. The diet, 
she recommends has been very helpful to 
me, along with daily exercise, in con- 
trolling depression. I have also experi- 
enced great relief from anxiety, anger, 
and irritability during premenstruation 
from progesterone suppositories. Each 
200 mg suppository is worth about six 
hours of relief. 


Because I have been dealing with de- 
pression for so long, I have read all I 
can on depression, PMS, and related prob- 
lems in everything from medical magazines 
to books in my health food store lending 
library I have come up with a philosophy 
that helps me keep it in perspective. 


There is some kind of chemical reserve 
that keeps us going emotionally in the 
face of physical and emotional shocks. 
When there are too many shocks in one 


To ASK SOMEONE IF THEY HAVE SUFFERED FROM DEPRESSION AND RECOVERED MAY BE LIKE 
ASKING SOMEONE IF THEY'RE AN ALCOHOLIC ANYMORE, IT MAY BE THAT SOME FORMS OF DE- 
PRESSION CAN BE CONTROLLED BUT CANNOT BE ELIMINATED. THAT IS MY EXPERIENCE, 
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I have suffered from intermittent 
depression for about seventeen years now 
(I am thirty-one), though I did not know 
my feelings were called "depression" 
until I heard it described in a class 
when I was twenty-five. I can become 
depressed at any time, but I become de- 
pressed every January, like clockwork, 
and the depression grows worse through 
April but is almost always gone by June. 
Some years are worse than others, depend- 
ing on my physical health and the amount 
of stress in my life. In the worst years, 
I have become suicidal and have even spent 
a few days in a mental hospital. It 
hasn't been easy to talk myself out of 
suicide when the emotional pain is very 
bad. 


I have pursued therapy off and on for 
about ten years. My experience is that 
the right psychologist, or even an under- 
standing friend, can help me to distin- 
guish rational from irrational thoughts 
when my mood colors my thinking. During 
one of the worst years, I took tricyclic 
antidepressant medication. I do not 


day, we feel the drain, but after a good 
meal, rest, or talk with a friend, we 
feel better and start humming as usual. 
As long as we readily rebuild that re- 
serve, we're okay. 


Depression sets in when there's no 
chemical reserve. It's like a worn-out 
battery that can't hold its own charge. 
For some, a little psychotherapy, a few 
months on antidepressants, vitamin thera- 
Py, or a strong support system gets 
them up and manufacturing that reserve 
as usual, 


For some of us, it's more difficult. 
There is some defect, and the system 
can't be jolted into working properly. 
Maybe the system clicks off and on ina 
regular cycle like in PMS, or it may 
follow cycles that we can't understand. 
Whatever it is, we have to learn what 
helps for us. 


Life's stresses obviously deplete any 
chemical reserve. A psychiatrist will 
always attribute depression to repressed 
anger. However, I know several people 
with enough reserved anger for a good 
case of depression, but they're not de- 
pressed. Yet I'm sure resolving anger 
and other conflicts will stop any drain 
that they may be causing. Each of us has 
to decide when to seek psychiatric care 
for herself. 


I have learned things I can do to 
charge my batteries. Physical touch is 
important, such as loving sex. bear— 
hugging friends, kissing babies. I 
thrive on contact with the earth and sun; 
therefore, I do better in spring and 
summer. I like good music. I try to 
keep more charge coming in than going 
out, and sometimes I can do it without 
antidepressants. 


I know depression is chemical in na- 
ture. My father was depressed, and his 
father was an alcoholic. The foods that 
stimulate my hyperactive son make me 
depressed: chocolate, monosodium gluta- 
mate, processed meats, and concentrated 
sugars. (Diet is a big factor in whether 
my batteries are charging or discharging.) 


However, there is still enough stigma 
attached to depression as a mental illness 
that it is something I don't discuss with 
acquaintances. I have a friend with PMS, 
and we see each other through the bad 
days. Perhaps you can join a PMS support 
group, or even start one. 


I hope you read this on a good day and 
it doesn't depress you more. Good luck. 


Name Withheld 


think it helped me, except to grant me 
some time while I hoped it worked, but I 
know people who have been helped by it. 
The medicine had some side effects--a 
very dry mouth and some drowsiness--but I 
did not become a "space cadet" and indeed 
managed to finish graduate school that 
semester without diminished intellectual 
capacity and in spite of all my emotional 
turmoil. 


Three years ago, my psychologist and I 
decided that I should try lithium, which 
is most commonly used to treat manic— 
depression. The effect was miraculous. 

I felt like an integrated person, free of 
the irrational anxieties and thoughts that 
had plagued me throughout my adult life. 
Major issues concerning my childhood, 
which had troubled me for many years, no 
longer seemed to affect my current ability 
to function. Lithium is not without side 
effects, but they are mild in my case and 
are physical rather than intellectual-- 
again, nothing "spacey." I must emphasize 
that, through all these years, I appeared 
to others to be no more neurotic than most 


I went to college and graduate 
school, married and had children, and 
pursued a professional career. My strug-— 
gles were mostly internal, except when 
the depression was at its worst, and the 
difference lithium made was mostly inter- 
nal. But it saved my life and probably 
my marriage. My husband and I continued 
counseling for a while even after we dis-— 
covered how well lithium worked because 
some destructive patterns had developed 
between us as a result of my depressions. 


people. 


If my daughter were depressed, I would 
urge her to seek professional counseling 
and to try medication--whether tricyclic 
antidepressants or MAO inhibitors or 
lithium--or whatever might work. I would 
also encourage her to try light therapy 
or hormone therapy, if it seemed they 
might help. The crucial step is to find 
a trusted person to talk to and to plan 
therapy with. A clinical psychologist, 
with connections to a psychiatrist who 
can prescribe medication, has been my 
best resource. Perhaps a specialist in 
PMS would be better for you. 


I am concerned that I may take medica-— 


for the rest of my life. When we 
eae to find a new prescriber, and 


move, I have 
when I go to a new doctor for any treat- 
ment, I have to tell him or her that I 


Because I AM GOING THROUGH A GRIEF PROCESS INVOLVING MANY OF THE FEELINGS WRIT- 
TEN ABOUT IN THIS ARTICLE, A FRIEND OF MINE SENT THIS ARTICLE TO ME AS A COMFORT, 
I HAVE FELT SO ALONE WITH MY PAIN. THE AUTHOR HAS, PERHAPS, FOUND A NETWORK THAT 


The following response to the 
Sisters Help request in the Summer 
1985 issue was received just 
recently. We are grateful that a 
friend passed a copy of that issue 
on to this sister. We will see 
that the sister who wrote the first 
letter requesting support for 
dealing with an unfaithful spouse 
receives this letter along with the 
others that have been sent. 


The discussion topic for the next 
"Sisters Help" column is, "Recently, 
bishops have received a letter stating 
that Church members who are married to 
nonmembers can now take out their own 
endowments. In order to obtain 
recommends for this work, both male and 
female members need only to obtain 
written permission from their spouses, as 
well as (in conjunction with their stake 


I can plug into. The writer of the arti- 
cle asked for help to cope, to trust, to 
gain self-esteem, to rid herself of pain. 
I have little help to offer, but I want 
the same things. I am sending her article 
to four other LDS women suffering similar 
pain from a variety of circumstances in 
the same category: "Women in the LDS 
Church who have been duped/dumped by 
their priesthood-holding husbands." 
Please, if there is a support group, let 
me belong; let me help the women who are 
out there struggling to keep their LDS 
lives together in a world that they just 
don't fit into anymore. 


It is 4:00 A.M., and I just woke up 
crying, angry, depressed, and afraid 
(mild names for the feelings). I am to 
meet a friend at the temple in a few 
hours, and I can't go--again. This is 
the third time that I have decided to 
cancel our date. I can't go yet. I'm 
not ready. 


Several times in the past three months 
I have thought that I would turn in my 
recommend. The temple was the last sanc-— 
tuary I felt that I had left after my 
husband of more than two decades had gone 
to another state, divorced me without my 
knowledge, married a young girl, divorced 
her, and then married a woman with whom, 
I found out later, he had had been having 
an affair--along with many others--while 
married to me. Well, I thought, they 
will never be able to go to the temple. 


This 
At that 


all happened almost ten years ago. 
time, I was left at the bottom. 

My four children and I had to go on state 
welfare. I used food stamps. I was a 
displaced homemaker with no place to go. 
Then, through a series of circumstances, 

I was able to start college. I earned 
Bachelor's and Master's degrees in a short 
time by doubling up on classes. I was 
still on welfare--government and Church. 


presidents and bishops) determine that 
their action will not be disruptive to 
their marriages. In the past, many 
sisters have written to us expressing 
their dismay over the previous policy's 
affect on them. Write and tell us what 
this change in policy means to you." 


This issue of Exponent II focuses on 
peace. For the "Sisters Speak" column in 


take lithium. Life and health insurance 
application forms always include embar- 
rassing questions about medications. 
There are issues connected to reproduction 
and birth control because you cannot take 
these medications during pregnancy and 
nursing. I stopped taking lithium last 
May in order to have another child but 
have not become pregnant: January is 
here, and so is my annual depression, not 
too terrible so far. I haven't decided 
what to do yet. But the hell of depres- 
sion is far worse than the side-effects 
or problems connected with medication, if 
you can find the right medication. 


Remember those moments when you are 
not depressed can be so good, even if 
they are brief. I often look at my chil- 
dren and am glad that I did not end my 
life when they were babies, though I came 
close. I would have missed so much, and 
when I feel good, I know that my death 
and my absence would have hurt them. 
Suicide would have been selfish, ineffec— 
tive, and hurtful to those who love me. 

I understand very well your dread and 

fear that depression will almost certainly 
return. I hope that you can someday 
understand the miracle of facing life's 
usual ups and downs without the painful 
burden of depression. 


Name Withheld 


But, just like the woman in the 
article, my physical body began to show 
the strain--I developed back trouble, 
diabetes, high blood pressure, weight 
gain, vision problems. And, I still had 
very low self-esteem. 


Then I began to teach; I began to have 
hope. But trust was/is another major 
problem. Trust is the basic ingredient 
in a human relationship. Because I am 
still unable to trust, I am unable to get 
close to anyone. 


Three months ago, my ex-husband 
(secretly, without telling our children) 
took his third wife to the temple to be 
sealed. He took her to the temple that we 
were married in thirty years ago. They 
had to travel 350 miles to get to that 
temple when they could have attended 
three that were closer. (I should mention 
that a Church court was never held.) 


Now, where does this leave me in the 
eternities? Where does this leave our 
child that died when six months old? Am 
I wife number one (no cancellation of our 
sealing has taken place), or is rejection 
eternal? If they let people like this 
into the temple, where is there a sanc- 
tuary? Whom can I trust? 


Many of the couples who were our 
friends welcomed my ex-husband and his 
wife with open arms. (I, on the other 
hand, have been an outcast in the Church 
for ten years.) And, you know, the irony 
of it all is that I don't know what I did 
wrong--except I trusted without doubt. I 
tried so hard to be the ideal, model LDS 
wife and mother--perhaps too hard. 


I still have one child at home, so I 
am still struggling to keep up that image 
until he is grown. Then what? 


Name Withheld 


the summer issue we are soliciting 
letters from you on the topics raised in 
this issue. Explain to us the theological 
underpinnings of your position on war and 
peace. Include, if you would like, your 
reaction to the recent events regarding 
Libya. Please have your typed, double- 
spaced copy (margins 10 and 50) to us by 
May 31, 1986. 
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New Hampshire Reunion 


Mark your calendars now for July 25, 
26, and 27. That's when the 1986 Exponent 
II reunion will be held at the Hillsboro 
Camp in New Hampshire. Join us for a 
weekend of great eating (beginning with 
dinner on Friday night and ending with 
dinner on Sunday); luxuriating in the 
clean cabins; enjoying open-sky showers; 
boating; canoeing; tennis; and swimming 
in lovely Peace Lake--plus the open and 
thought-provoking discussions and presen- 
tations, a special Saturday night speaker, 
and friendships made and renewed. 


There will be carpooling from Boston 
to the camp and back. If you will be 
driving, let us know. For those who 
arrive in Boston Thursday night, or need 
to stay over on Monday, bed and breakfast 
facilities will be available for a dona- 
tion to Exponent II, 


You can kill two birds with one stone 
by combining a trip to the reunion with a 
visit to the Hill Cumorah Pageant in 
upstate New York, which begins on July 25 
and runs through August 2. 


There is a limit of one hundred and 
twenty-five, so confirm your reservation 
early for this super weekend. Send your 
check for $70.00 ($80.00 with a T-shirt), 
made payable to Exponent II, to Anne 
Wunderli, 42 Pierce Road, Watertown, MA 
02172; telephone (617) 926-7838. Appli- 
cation deadline: May 31, 1986. 


Peace Alliance 


We are seeking to form a national 
alliance of Church members who are inter- 
ested in or already working on peace- 
oriented issues such as disarmament, 
Sanctuary, and so forth. Such a group 
would serve as a means by which Mormons 
can involve themselves in the peace move- 
ment in a gospel-oriented manner. 


We would like to hear from individuals 
and groups who share these concerns. An 
information packet, including source 
materials, organizational suggestions, 
and information on possible activities is 
being prepared and will be sent to anyone 
interested. We hope that you will share 
your ideas as we lay the groundwork for 
this important organization. Please 
contact us at the following address: 

Jan and Scott Cooper, 139 White Street, 
Belmont, MA 02178. Our phone number is 
(617) 484-0583, 

The following are some groups involved 
in the peace movement and the struggle 
against nuclear weaponry. We have 
listed the central office addresses; 
chapters may exist in your area. 
Exponent II does not necessarily 
endorse the activities of any of the 
listed groups. 


Clergy & Laity Concerned 
198 Broadway 


New York, NY 10038 


Council for a Livable World 
11 Beacon St. 
Boston, MA 02108 


Mobilization for Survival 


853 Broadway, Rm. 2109 
New York, NY 10003 
Peace Links 

Dept. P 

727 Eighth St., S.E. 
Washington, DC 20003 
SANE 

711 G Street, SE 
Washington, DC 20003 


War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St. 
New York, NY 10012 


Women's Action for Nuclear Disarmament 
691 Massachusetts Ave. 
Arlington, MA 02174 


Moving? 


Since Exponent II is a non-profit 
publication, the U.S. Postal Service will 
not forward copies of the paper to you 
when you move. Therefore, it is very 
important that you keep us informed of 
any changes in your address, in order 
that we might keep your paper coming to 
you in a timely fashion. 
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The second annual Exponent II mountain 
retreat will be held September 19-21, 
1986, at Trefoil Girl Scout Camp in Provo 
Canyon. Send your SASE to: 


Lisa Arrington 
960 West 100 South 
Orem, Utah 8405 


The fee of $45.00 includes two nights and 
six meals. Make checks payable to Lisa 
Arrington. Space is limited; the dead- 
line is July 1, 1986. 


Playhouse Seeks Plays 


Michael Evenden, the new literary 
manager of the Promised Valley Playhouse 
in Salt Lake City, is searching for new 
talent in the form of scripts that are 
dramatic, comic, musical, or simply 
imaginative in format. Scripts should be 
appropriate for an LDS audience and in- 
tended for performance by professional 
actors. 


Evenden advises writers: 


* Think in original ways about your 
theme. Write out of enthusiasm for an 
idea or event you would like to see ex- 
plored on stage. 


* Sit down and write the scene that 
first interested you in the play. 


* Let the writing suggest new ideas. 
As people write, they find their charac- 
ters "saying" things they didn't expect. 
Write the ideas that come to you. 


* Write with a sense of individuality. 
Think in terms of specific cases and 
unusual characters. 


* Avoid predictability. Don't be 
hesitant to write about an event or char- 
acter that may not quite fit in the play. 
It may become part of the script in a 
later draft. 


* Determine the length of the script 
based on the type of idea. Let the final 
organization and arrangement emerge as 
you write. 


* Become acquainted with all kinds of 
theater. Read reviews of contemporary 
Plays, and read classics. Think about 
how a play's unusual and memorable effects 
are achieved. 


* Have two or three projects going at 
once. Write a substantial amount. If a 
piece isn't working, put it in the drawer 
and come back to it. 


Those interested can submit their work 
Promised Valley Playhouse, 132 S. 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111. 


to: 
State, 


Best Friends 


You can never have too many friends, 
and Exponent II readers have proved 
to be extraordinarily loyal friends. 
But to keep growing, we need your con- 
tinuing support. It's not too late to 
join our group of Best Friends. We still 
have a good supply of Exponent II T- 
shirts, and for a tax-deductible contri- 
bution of $30.00, we will send you a 
piece of wearable art with the bold 
statement: "WARNING: Exponent II Has 
Determined That Stereotypes May Be 
Hazardous to Your Health!" T-shirts are 
of high quality, pre-shrunk 50-50% 
polyester cotton knit and come in three 
bright colors: fire engine red, royal 
blue, and kelly green. Send a check or 
money order payable to Exponent II to: 


Exponent II Best Friends 
P.O. Box 37 


Arlington, MA 02174 


Be sure to include color preference and 
shirt size: Small (34-36), Medium (38- 
40), Large (42-44). 


If you don't want a T-shirt but want 
to help us improve our subscription ser- 
vice, why not send us a gift anyway? 
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About our Cover 


The quilt on our cover was made by a 
Connecticut-based organization called 
"Quilters: Piece for Peace." Through 
the traditional art of quilting, the 
group hopes to encourage others to think 
about the things we can do as individuals 
to promote peace. The center of the 
quilt represents the universe, shown here 
as a spiral galaxy. The first ring shows 
Mother Nature in all her variety, while 
the next ring shows people around the 
world working for peace. The hands in 
the outer rings belong to many of the 
quilters, their families, and friends. 
The top group of five hands fingerspell 
the word "peace." 


To order a package of ten peace quilt 
postcards, send $5.00 to Quilters: Piece 


for Peace, P.O. Box 408, Putnam, CT 
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Renewal Subscription; (] Change of Address 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 





Mail with check or money order to Exponent Il, 
PO, Box 37, Arlington, MA 02174. 


Moving? As third class mall Exponent II is not forwarded. 
Please send us any change of address. 
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